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The Red Cross Swimming Program for 
the Armed Forces 


By 
ALVIN B. MURPHY 


Eastern Area Director 
Red Cross First Aid, Water Safety, and Accident 
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Chutists hit the water in training. 


MERICA is developing an amphibious Army. 

Along with other new practices to save the lives 

of our fighting men—-notably the use of sulfa 
drugs and blood plasma—measures are being taken to 
reduce casualties by drowning. 

This lifesaving program has become both a civilian 
and a military responsibility. In Army camps soldiers 
are taught new swimming techniques developed from a 
study of the conditions of modern warfare. Before they 
are ready for this advanced training, however, men 
must know how to swim well. Since nine out of ten 
who enter the service cannot handle themselves in deep 
water, swimming instruction in home pools must be 
developed on a large scale. 

The importance of this training can hardly be over- 
estimated. Our troops are transported over submarine- 
infested seas; they engage in combat over watery ter- 
rain, land in assault boats through heavy surf, fly 
planes over vast oceans. Even before they enter actual 
combat, men in training or on maneuvers may be ex- 
posed to water hazards. 





Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in the series of articles on 
the physical training programs of the armed forces. 
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Recognizing the need of swimming instruction for 
the Armed Forces, Secretary Stimson in 1941 re- 
quested that a series of water-safety schools, conducted 
by the American Red Cross, be established in Army 
camps. At the request of many commanding officers, 
this instruction has become a part of basic training. In 
the past two years, the schools have been extended to 
every branch of the service, including the Rangers and 
the Army Air Corps. Recently the training has been 
given to WAACS, WAVES, and Navy nurses. 

Thousands of men in military service have mastered 
swimming and lifesaving techniques which once seemed 
beyond their ability. They have learned to swim and 
keep afloat under the weight of clothing, and a 60- 
pound pack; they have mastered “silent swimming” ; 
they have carried their Garand rifles high and dry in 
the water; they have jumped from a 30-foot tower 
with full military paraphernalia. In some instances, 
they have been taught to swim through burning oil. 

Men who have achieved these advanced skills had 
to be strong swimmers. If they entered the service 
as beginners or novices, it required a season of three 
months to develop them into “fighting swimmers.” 








Because of limited facilities at many camps and because 
of the frequent transference of troops, many of these 
men at the present time cannot complete the training. 
In transportation overseas or in fighting zones they 
may encounter water hazards which they are not pre- 
pared to overcome. 

The remedy for this situation lies in a pre-induction 
swimming program. If the 18- and 19-year-olds (and 
their younger brothers who may yet be called to arms) 
enter the service as competent swimmers, the process 
of developing an aquatic fighting force will be speeded 
up. All but the most advanced skills can be taught in 
local pools under qualified instructors. 


UNCTIONAL swimming for the military is based 
on five fundamental skills: the standard breast 
stroke or side stroke, the elementary back stroke, the 
back float, treading water, and entry into water both 
head and feet foremost from a three to five-foot ele- 
vation. The non-swimmer or novice is taught the reg- 
ular beginner’s course, emphasizing breath control, use 
of natural buoyancy, relaxation, balance, and funda- 
mental propulsive movements. Techniques suitable for 
ordinary swimming, but exhausting under war condi- 
tions, have been eliminated. Because the effort of lifting 
a water-soaked sleeve saps the strength of the swim- 
mer, strokes which bring arms out of the water are 
taboo. Men are taught to use the breast stroke rather 
than the American crawl; to swim well, rather than 
fast. 
With special military hazards in view, advanced 
swimmers learn further adaptations of the fundamen- 
tal swimming and diving skills. The side stroke, using 


legs or one arm only, is taught in case of injury to an 
arm or when equipment or a disabled companion must 
be towed. With the free arm, too, a rifle is carries 
clear of the water. Swimming on the back, employing 
arms only, is also to be used when legs are disabled, 
or for towing. Underwater swimming and silent swim. 
ming are practiced for avoiding enemy fire. For both 
the breast stroke is used, and in silent swimming, the 
men are taught to swim low in the water, to swim 
slowly, and to avoid breaking the surface with arms 
and legs. 

In the case of rescues at sea, men often have to sys. 
tain themselves for some time on the surface of the 
water while waiting to be picked up. For this purpose 
they practice swimming and floating in a restricted area, 
learning to relax and conserve their strength. For 
swimming through some types of oil and in and among 
debris, they swim with head held high, using some form 
of breast stroke. 

Swimming with splash recovery is probably the only 
effective way thus far developed to swim through ig. 
nited oils or gasoline. Using the breast stroke, the 
hands in recovery push a fan of splashed water ahead 
of the swimmer. This tends to clear a path through 
which he can swim clear. In a few camps where such 
demonstrations have been authorized by military au. 
thorities, soldiers have performed the feat of actually 
swimming through flames of ignited oil. They have 
also jumped feet foremost from a 30-foot tower, the 
average height of a troop ship deck. In the latter op- 
eration they clasp belts or jackets firmly to the body 
with crossed arms before leaping. This is to prevent 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Are Sports Enough ? 


By 
ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Can we maintain our democratic procedures 

in physical education while preparing boys and 
irls for a wartime society? Such a question sug- 
gests first, that the war has had or should have some 
effect on our program; and secondly, it raises a ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of our peacetime program in pre- 
paring youth for a global war. 

Our physical education program has never been a 
single-minded one. We have always had a number of 
objectives, the most common ones being briefly de- 
scribed as health, skills, education, recreation, demo- 
cratic living, and character training. The general pub- 
lic has never completely understood the multiple-objec- 
tive nature of our program. Now that war is upon 
us it is perhaps understandable that the general public 
is not asking: How well are you educating the whole 
child? How well are you teaching skills for satisfac- 
tion and recreation? How well are you instilling 
the principles of democratic living? How much are 
you doing in molding character? The general public 
is asking only one question: Is your program making 
our boys and girls healthy? Are you making them 
physically fit? 

Personally I should like to raise some of these other 
questions in connection with our peacetime or wartime 
program. But this is war, and we must ration many 
things — even our opinions. So I shall limit my com- 
ments to this question of fitness. 

The phrase, “physical fitness,” has been bandied 
about very glibly. Many educational crimes have been 
committed in the name of “physical fitness” by people 
who have failed to think through the whole problem, 
people who have failed to understand the concept of 
total fitness, and people who are unaware of the phy- 
siological and psychological implications of the phrase. 

Let me give you an example. Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor I happened to visit a college in which a friend 
of mine was teaching. I walked into the gymnasium 
and found her with her class of college women lined 
up against the wall in military formation while she 
tried to teach them the intricacies of “Right face” and 
“Left face.” This proceeded for the entire hour, and 
the boredom of the girls was obvious. After class I 
said to my friend, “What do you think you are do- 
ing?” “Well, we’re at war, you know.” I admitted 
that-we had heard of the war even in Boston. “Well, 
I thought it might be a good idea, just in case.” “In 


A T A recent conference we raised the question: 





A paper presented before the Women’s Section Meeting, 
Southern Division of California Association for Health, Phys- 
A Education, and Recreation, Los Angeles, November 14, 
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case of what?” I asked. To which her highly intelli- 
gent reply was, “Well, you never can tell.” 

I held my tongue, but I felt very much like the 
young man who was playing Marc Antony in the 
senior play. He was having difficulty in getting em- 
phasis in his lines, so his teacher told him to say, 
“Cleopatra,” pause, while he took two deep breaths, 
and then go on with his lines. He followed instruc- 
tions to the letter, walking onto the stage and saying: 
“Cleopatra — (sniff!) (sniff!) — What have you 
done ?” 

If we are to keep our programs from getting into a 
confused state, we need to examine the concept of 
fitness for women very carefully before we plunge into 
a radical revision of our programs. 


HE first thing we must recognize is that fitness is 

not a general term but a specific one. Mary may 
be completely fit for her job of teaching school while 
Jane may be fit for her job of running a riveting 
machine. But if they were to exchange jobs, Mary 
might be completely exhausted by a day on the riveter, 
while Jane would be a complete wreck after attempting 
to deal with 40 squirming youngsters all day long 
Both of them need to be healthy if they are to render 
adequate service on any job, but each of them must 
have different specific capacities. 

We have long recognized this principle in sports. 
We know that the best weight lifter is not the best 
tennis player, the pole vaulter is not the best swimmer, 
and even that the best mile runner is not the best 
sprinter. Underlying the training of all these athletes 
is this basic value which we call health, but the special 
fitness for each type of performance is highly specific ; 
and the trainer uses a specific training for each group 
to bring it to its peak of adjustment to the demands 
of the event. 

Consider two running events. The sprinter is trained 
to go “all out” in the shortest space of time so that he 
can expend every bit of energy in a space of seconds. 
The runner must dole out his energy, conserving it 
so that he is able to last for four or five minutes, 
spending the last bit of it just as he crosses the finis) 
line. The sprinter must have not only speed of legs but 
speed of physiological adjustment. The miler has the 
more long-drawn out type of adjustment which we call 
endurance. 

How specific these adjustments are may be seen from 
the experiments of the exercise physiologists. For 
example, in a training experiment in which one group 
trains at seven miles per hour on the treadmill and 





another group at five miles per hour until both are at 
the peak of fitness, it can be demonstrated that when 
both are given the same tests, each group will make 
its best record—both as to duration and as to physio- 
logical response—at the speed at which it was 
trained. Furthermore, it can be demonstrated that 
from records made at seven miles per hour it is diffi- 
cult to predict what records the men will make at 
three miles per hour. Or conversely, from the three- 
mile-per-hour record, practically nothing can be pre- 
dicted as to performance at seven miles per hour. 


We saw this very clearly in experiments at the 
Fatigue Laboratory at Harvard University in which 
we matched a group of women and a group of men 
on their performance in “all out” running on the 
treadmill at seven miles per hour on an 8.6 per cent 
grade. (Honestly compels me to admit that we had 
to take our “best” women and match them with the 
poorer men, but we did have two equated groups.) In 
spite of the fact that these women could match these 
men point for point in “all out” performance, we 
found that they made a poorer record than the men in 
moderate activity continued for a period of fifteer: 
minutes, during which they reached and maintained a 
“steady state.” The women and men were equally 
“fit” for one type of activity, but the men were more 
“fit” for another type of activity. 

What I am trying to point out is this. “Fitness” is 
a relatively meaningless term unless qualified in terms 
of the activity demanded. We must raise the question, 
“Fit for what?” The military forces have recognized 
the pertinence of this question in setting different 
standards for the different services. They have asked: 
Are you fit to fly? Fit to carry a gun? Fit to be a para- 
trooper? Fit to be a commando? Fit to stand on the 
assembly line? 


HIS somewhat long introduction serves only to lead 

up to the question of what should girls and women 
be fit for? Should they be fit to fight? To face the 
dangers of the fox holes of Bataan? To recover from 
injuries incurred in battle? I think the answer to 
those questions is no. We want our girls to be fit to 
give life rather than to take it; we want them to be fit 
to live lives which will help and not hinder the total 
war effort, lives which will uphold the ideals of de- 
mocracy and make the world fit to live in. 

Underlying this kind of fitness for our girls and 
women must be this basic quality of health. But on 
this foundation of health we must build the specific 
qualities which will permit them to make the fullest 
adjustment to the job they have to do. 

These jobs women have to do are many, but we may 
list them under five general heads. First, their jobs 
on the home front. Not all of these jobs will be on the 
assembly line. Women have a job to do in the offices, 
in the stores, in the restaurants, jobs pushing slide 
rules, being nurses, being teachers, and many other 
peacetime occupations. Not all of these jobs require 
The women in 


great physical strength or endurance. 


the offices need mental endurance rather than physical, 
The teachers need vitality, enthusiasm, nervous gta. 
bility, and emotional adjustment. And the women in 
industry are doing heavier jobs every day, but stil 
not the heaviest, so that their need is less for great 
strength than it is for adaptability. 

The second major job of women is that of having 
children and making homes for them. For this task 
they need plenty of health and vitality rather thay 
great physical strength. With our hospitals over. 
crowded and forced to send mothers home from three 
to five days after parturition, we must recognize the 
danger of nervous, run-down mothers and ailing chil- 
dren if our women are not in the best physical con. 
dition possible before childbirth. 

The third big job is that of community service. More 
and more our women are taking over the home defense 
services. They are serving as spotters and air raid 
wardens, doing. USO, Red Cross, Canteen, Motor 
Corps, and a dozen other services, and trying to pro- 
vide day nurseries for the children of defense workers, 
This adds greatly to their already heavy load of peace 
and wartime duties. . 

The fourth job they face is that.of doing all of their 
jobs cheerfully while living a life filled with uncertainty 
and worry. Their husbands, brothers, sons, and sweet- 
hearts may be in Casablanca, at Buna, or on Guadal- 
canal, or they may not know where they are; but 
women’s work must be done nevertheless, and it must 
be done with a smile. 


Their fifth and biggest job is that of making de- 
mocracy work here at home. We won the first World 
War, but we slipped when it came to making the 
democracy for which we had “made the world safe” 
a vital, functioning principle of our lives in the United 
States of America. This time, when our nation has 
gone “all out” to defend this same principle, we know 
that such a failure will be suicidal. It is the big job 
of the women who stay at home to make this democ- 
racy a real and living factor in their homes and their 
communities, as well as in the state and the nation. 


O DO these jobs well, what do they need? Can 

we measure that need solely in terms of strength, 
speed, agility, and endurance? Do these women need 
to become Commandos? Obviously the first need 1s 
for a healthy body with sufficient strength to keep go- 
ing all day long without over-fatigue. But the en- 
durance needed is the ability to endure monotony and 
frustration—not the ability to walk 20 miles under 
a 50-pound pack. They will need agility to keep leap- 
ing from job to job all day long—but that is not the 
same kind of agility as that needed to scale a 15-foot 
wall. They will need speed if they are ever to finish 
all the jobs they have to do—but not the same kind 
of speed that is needed to run 100 yards in 6 seconds. 

We could condition a whole generation of girls by 
systematic exercise, and still leave them unfit for jobs 
measured in terms of nervous fatigue, emotional straim, 
worry, and adjustment to a constantly changing world. 
Then what do they need? The Greeks had a word 
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for it in their ideal of a “sound mind in a sound body.” 
We firmly believe that our sports program does con- 
tribute to such an ideal. But if we are honest about it, 
we must admit that the sports program is not the 
quickest way to create a physiological “superwoman.” 
We can build strength, speed, agility, and endurance 
most quickly by a systematic program of conditioning 
exercises. But such a program would leave out the 
factor of adaptability to rapidly changing conditions, 
mental attitudes, nervous stability, emotional adjust- 
ment, and the “cheerful countenance which the Lord 
loveth” when the world is in a state of chaos. 

No, the sports program is not the quickest way to 
build a superb physique, but we believe it has other 
values which outweigh the purely physical ones, and 
which for our girls and women should come first. We 
have all been aware of them for years: exercise and 
organic stimulation, skills, fun, emotional outlet, mental 
health, democratic living, etc. Our sports program can 
do it, but does it? It looks good on paper all bolstered 
up with high-sounding objectives, and we tend to be 
pretty smug about it.. But deep in our hearts we 
know that it can achieve those ends only if we make 
it do so. It all depends upon how we teach it. 

There is a dairy in Hawaii that advertises, “Our 
cows are not contented — they, are always trying to do 
better.” Our program can achieve its objectives only 
if we go and do likewise. Let’s assume that none of 
us are contented, that each of us has)a perfect program, 
that each of us is doing a super, job of teaching, and 
that our pupils all have health examinations, are classi- 
fied for activity, and that individual differences are 
well provided for. In other, words, \let’s assume that 
we are already making the most, out of our sports pro- 
gram. I still wish to raise the question: Js it enough? 
Will it make all normal girls fit for their war jobs, or 
for their peace jobs? . Or. ate we like the man who 
drank twelve cups. of coffee a‘day. When asked if it 
didn’t keep him awake, he replied: “No, but it helps!” 

I think that is the answer to the question raised to- 
day. Our sports program helps, and it helps a lot, and 
I trust we shall never have to abandon it but will patch 
it up and keep it — like our cars — running for the 
duration in spite of rationing. But our -sports pro- 
gram cannot bear the whole brunt of preparing our 
girls to live efficiently in wartime or in.peacetime. It 


is a “white bread” program, and like white bread it: 


must be fortified with vitamins to completely meet 
the needs of the consumer. The vitamin which must 
be added is body mechanics. 


EFORE going any further, let me tell you what 

I do not mean by this term. I do not mean more 
correctives, even though it is a valuable part of our 
program for those who have defects which can be cor- 
rected through exercise. I do not mean more of the 
static type of posture work of which we have already 
done so much with almost negligible results, and I 
definitely do zot mean more calisthenics and free-stand- 
ing exercises administered to large groups in the hope 
that strength, agility, speed, and endurance will result. 
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My plea is for a rational, intelligent kind of body 


mechanics for the mormal girl—for every girl— 
which will give her a sound basis for approaching the 
problem of using her body intelligently in the activities 
of daily living. This is a field in which we have barely 
scratched the surface, but it is a highly fertile field 
which should be intensively cultivated. The teaching 
in such a program should be directed toward two main 
goals, (1) the conservation of energy, and (2) the 
intelligent expenditure of energy to reach a specific 
goal. 

First, with reference to conservation of energy. 
We have agreed that we all have more work to do. It 
becomes imperative that we should not waste energy in 
needless and awkward moments. We shall all be walk- 
ing, running, sitting and rising and sitting again much 
more frequently than we did in those “good old days” 
of 1940. We should be teaching our girls how_to 
do these things as economically and efficiently as pos- 
sible. These are basic movements and we know that 
all the girls will have use for them. But there are many 
other situations in their lives which we cannot antici- 
pate in detail. To provide for these we must teach 
basic principles of how to use muscles, levers, and 
joints to accomplish work with the minimum expendi- 
ture of energy. We can illustrate these principles 
through lifting, reaching, pushing, pulling, stooping, 
carrying a weight, controlling abdominal muscles in 
standing and sitting, and using alternate muscles in 
maintained positions. We can teach them how to rest 
while working, and we can teach them how to relax 
when not working. But our teaching must not stop 
with showing them how to do these things. We must 
teach them why. For if they réally learn both the how 
and the why they will then be able to carry these prin- 
ciples over into other specific tasks which we have 
not foreseen in detail. 

I believe it is possible to teach high school girls the 
simpler mechanical principles as well as the principles 
of muscle arrangement and the location and function 
of the large muscle groups. We don’t have to give 
them a detailed course in kinesiology and anatomy, 
but we should give them some idea of how the physical 
machine.is put together and how it works so that they 
will understand the why of the principles of move- 
ment. This problem of rational body mechanics could 
be approached from the “aesthetic angle” if you wish, 
but we have found that approach to be not too suc- 
cessful in our posture teaching. I believe our high 
school girls today will respond better to a “produc- 
tion approach” on a common-sense basis. 


I believe we could go into any factory in Cali- 
fornia and reduce fatigue by one-fifth if we were given 
time for an adequate program of physically (and men- 
tally) educating the workers. Let’s educate our po- 
téntial defense workers before they go to the fac- 
tory. Let’s educate our potential mothers, office work- 
ers, waitresses, and teachers before they leave our high 
schools. We have failed to do this to date; but if we 
could do it for our present high school girls, we could 

(Continued on page 286) 









The Physical Education Law 
in New Jersey 


By 
RANDALL D. WARDEN 


Director of Physical Education and Recreation 
Newark, New Jersey 


|" SEEMED wise to propose a re-writing of the 
Physical Education Law for New Jersey. The 
author of this article has submitted his suggestions 
for a revision to the President of the New Jersey State 
Physical Education Association, Mr. John N. Rich- 
ards, who has set his Legislative Committee working 
on a re-casting of the present law. The ultimate inten- 
tion is to submit it to the New Jersey Legislature. Un- 
doubtedly, many states will want to revise their 
physical education law. Therefore, this proposal may 
be of interest to the profession. 

Experience has demonstrated that 150 minutes a 
week is too short a time allotment for teaching physical 
education, developing bodily strength and vigor, cor- 
recting and preventing bodily deficiency, and teaching 
personal and community health and safety. 

It the state is really concerned about the future and 
desires to make its citizens physically fit for the highest 
type of patriotic citizenship then it becomes imperative 
that a new time allotment be made and incorporated in 
an amended educational law. 

In the New Jersey law, physical education should 
supersede the term ‘Physical Training” which is now 
on the statutes. In this era that term is obsolete. The 
present universally accepted term is “Physical Educa- 
tion.” The present short title of the law, “Physical 
Training,’ should also be changed to read: “Physical 
Education, Health, and Safety.” 


The Recommended Amendments 

There shall be established and made a part of the 
course of instruction in the public schools of this State 
what shall be known as “A Course in Physical Educa- 
. tion, Health, and Safety.”” Separate syllabi in Physical 
Education and in Health and Safety Instruction shall 
be prepared by each school district, subject to the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education, and shall be 
adapted to the ages and capabilities of the pupils in the 
kindergarten and through grades one to twelve in- 
clusive. 


Time Allotment 

The time devoted solely to physical education in the 
several grades shall be: 

1. Primary Grades.—Not less than two and one-half 
hours in each school week (30 minutes daily), or pro- 
portionately when holidays fall within the week. (Kin- 
dergarten through 3rd grade.) 


2. Intermediate Grades.—Sixty minutes daily, or 
proportionately when holidays fall within the week 
(4th, 5th, and 6th grades. ) 

3. Junior and Senior High School_—Same as above. 
or if a school is organized with 45-minute periods then 
there shall be three double periods a week together 
with 30 minutes or more of after-school participation 
each week in an intramural program of athletics or 
sports. If a school is organized on 40-minute periods, 
then there shall be three double periods a week and 
60 minutes additional for intramural athletics. (7tl, 
through 12th grades.) 

In addition to the time apportioned to physical edu- 
cation, health and safety instruction shall be allotted 
time as follows: 

1. Primary Grades.—Not less than sixty minutes a 
week of planned health instruction. Health education 
should not be taught in cycles but throughout the 
year. 

2. Intermediate Grades——Same as above. 

3. Junior and Senior High School_—Not less than 
90 minutes a week devoted to planned health instruc- 
tion. 

Credits 

Every pupil attending the public schools of this 
State, insofar as he or she is physically fit and capable 
of doing so, which fitness shall be determined by an 
adequate health examination by the school physician, 
shall participate in the program of Physical Education 
as herein provided, and such course shall be a part of 
the curriculum prescribed for the kindergarten and the 
several grades, and the conduct and attainment of the 
pupils shall be given credit as in other courses. In the 
high schools one-half a unit! a year shall be allowed for 
Physical Education. The standing of the pupil in con- 
nection with his or her success and ability in Physical 
Education shall form a part of the requirements for 
promotion or graduation. No pupil shall be the re 
cipient of a high school diploma who does not have at 
least an aggregate of two units. 

Health Education and Safety shall be a prepared 
academic subject and credit shall be given as in other 
similar courses. 


Health Examinations 
In order to promote the aims of physical fitness and 
to reduce the national percentage of disability among 


‘1 The unit shall be evaluated as five counts. 
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outh, a required health examination of school children 
shall be required of each pupil upon entering school, 
and shall be repeated every alternate year until the 
pupil shall have been discharged or graduated. Any 
physical or functional defects as are disclosed shall be 
corrected, remedied, or ameliorated, and a pupil shall 
not be graduated unless such defects have been correct- 
ed or ameliorated. 


Suggested Regulations to be Issued by the 
State Department of Education 

There should be published by the State Department 
of Education a pamphlet which would codify the laws 
relating to physical education, health and safety of the 
pupils of New Jersey, and which should be the guide 
for the districts and municipalities carrying out the 
above law. Among these should be the following: 

Physical education and health and safety shall be 
administered and supervised as separate divisions of 
one department, and adequate and trained personnel 
shall be supplied. Supervisors of physical education, 
and health and safety must meet the standards of 
certification as established by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Teachers of physical education shall qualify as to 
certification according to standards established by the 
New Jersey Department of Public Instruction. (No 
teacher of physical education shall be employed solely 
on his record as a player or coach. ) 

A teacher of health and safety shall be certificated 
(qualified as a major in Health Education). For 
Home Nursing and Child Care the supervisor shall 
be a registered nurse, or shall have taken university 
courses in home nursing and child care. 

In the elementary school, health and safety educa- 
tion shall be taught by the classroom teacher. 

In the junior high school and senior high school, 
health and safety education shall be taught by the 
teacher who is best prepared to teach the subject. 

Liability insurance shall be supplied each physical 
education teacher by the local Board of Education so 
that the teacher shall not be held liable for damages 
in case of accidents to pupils. 

A Physical Education, Health and Safety report 
card shall be kept for each pupil from kindergarten to 
the twelfth year inclusive giving the results of the 
physical examination each time it is made, together 
with the results of remedial measures taken; also a 
rating in health instruction and in physical education. 
This health card shall follow each pupil through the 
grades and shall be sent home to the child’s parents 
annually. 

In the junior and senior high schools, pupils shall be 
allocated in period assignment according to known 
capacities and limitations based upon the findings of a 
test and measurement program. The administration 
of these tests is the responsibility of the Physical 
Director, or someone equally qualified. No classes shall 
be sent to the gymnasium without either the above 
classification, or else classified according to the same 
age and grade. It is suggested that no class in physical 
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education or in health and safety shall consist of 
more than 45 pupils. 

A health examination of all pupils participating in or 
practicing for major sports teams representing the 
school in interschool competition shall be made before 
the season opens. No pupil shall be allowed to partici- 
pate in practice or competition who does not pass this 
health examination. A representative of the school, 
qualified in the practice of first aid and equipped with 
a regularly inspected first-aid kit, shall be in attendance 
at all interschool games to render first-aid treatment, 
when required, to injured players. A physician, author- 
ized by and responsible to the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education, shall be in attendance and 
seated on the bench of all football teams engaged in 
interschool contests to render medical attention and 
decisions as to an injured player’s fitness to continue 
or re-enter the game after injury. Where treatment is 
being given to injured players such as baking, bracing, 
or bandaging, etc., such treatment shall be given under 
the supervision and direction of said authorized medical 
practitioner. 


Program of Instruction—Physical Education 
KINDERGARTEN, lst and 2nd grades: 

Rhythmic exercises* Story plays* 

Dances (simple) * Singing and mass games* 


Stunts* Climbing apparatus 
Hanging apparatus Sliding apparatus 
Tumbling Elementary game skills* 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades: 

Organizational tactics* 

Developmental free exercises* 

Sports of low organization* 

Mass games and relays* 

Dancing* 

Stunts with and without equipment* 

Modified track and field activities suited to various 
grade levels* 

Tests and measurements—sports skills achievement 
program* 

Junior Hicu ScuHoot, 7th, 8th and 9th grades: 

Tactics and free exercises of conditioning type, in- 
cluding general and specific corrective exercises 
for mass application* 

Heavy apparatus of all types* 

Mass games and stunts, including those of combative 
type* 

Tumbling* 

Dancing* 

Co-educational dancing 

Individual posture improvement and correction 

Pyramids, all types (free and apparatus) 

Sports, lead-up games and sports skills* 

Athletics—track and field* 

Swimming and showers 

First aid—resuscitation, lifts, and carries 

Tests and measurements—heavy apparatus and 
sports skills achievement program* 


(Continued on page 292) 
* Required. 






Psychological Factors in Total 
Fitness for War 


By 


MERL E. BONNEY 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 


since our entrance into the war, a large amount 

of literature has appeared dealing with applica- 
tions of mental hygiene and psychology to our global 
war. So much has been said that it is difficult to say 
anything new. However, in times of crisis and great 
social changes we need to be reassured at frequent 
intervals that we are on the right track and are pur- 
suing the right goals. Furthermore, at the present 
time, when Victory Corp programs are being organ- 
ized, and many other measures taken to promote physi- 
cal fitness, it is very appropriate that additional em- 
phasis should be given to the role of mental health in 
attaining physical and total personal fitness. It is the 
aim of this paper to point out certain personal traits 
which are most apt to interfere with military efficiency, 
and to emphasize the importance of emotional support 
in maintaining morale whether on the home front or 
the battle front. 

Studies of the childhood backgrounds of psychiatric 
casualties in the last war emphasize certain personality 
traits which are necessary to stand the rigors of war. 
An excellent survey of this field is given in Emanue’ 
Miller’s The Neuroses in War. In this work data are 
given which show that those who lacked psychological 
stamina in our previous World War were characterized 
by childhood backgrounds of nervousness, fussiness, 
over-evaluation of their egoés, sensitive dispositions, 
over-attachment to their mothers, rigid personalities, 
and marked lack of aggressiveness—the kind who 
would “walk a mile to avoid a fight.” 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of these kinds 
of maladjustments. Although there is always multiple 
causation for any difficulty, we know from extensive 
psychological investigations that the most importan: 
factor in such personality difficulties is bad parent- 
child relationships. We know that unstable, erratic, 
and conflicting parental control plays a very large role 
in producing nervousness. We know that parental 
indulgence is a principal factor in producing fussiness, 
over-evaluation of the ego, and sensitive dispositions. 
We know that maternal over-protection, and the lack 
of a masculine ideal, result in mother fixations. Finally, 
.we know that a very strict, dominating type of par- 
ental control is a primary factor in producing rigid 
personalities and the lack of aggressivenes, due to the 
parents’ refusal to allow their children spontaneity and 
initiative. 


[ ) since on the past several years, and particularly 
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This brief statement in respect to the childhood back. 
grounds of psychiatric casualties in our first World 
War, has been given in order to emphasize the point 
that those young men who are seriously deficient jn 
the above-mentioned personality traits will very likely 
show similar weaknesses in this war. In fact, we al. 
ready have statements coming in from various training 
centers corroborating this statement, particularly in 
reference to boys who are very unaggressive. In q 
personal conversation with one army officer who has 
had considerable experience in training raw recruits, 
he said that some of the boys he got failed to meet the 
strenuous demands which the training program made 
upon their stamina because, as he put it, “They were 
already defeated.” Never having succeeded at any- 
thing of importance, they kept telling themselves, “I 
can’t do it,” “I can’t do it,” “I won’t be able to do 
this.” And so they didn’t. 


F COURSE, there are boys who suffer from 

deep-seated inferiority feelings who make good, 
not only in training camps, but under combat condi- 
tions. In fact, they may become noted for their daring, 
reckless, or foolhardy behavior. Many men of this 
type have suffered for years from a repressed hostility 
which finds at last a wholesale release in war condi- 
tions. Although such an individual may occasionally 
be decorated for bravery, he does not typify a good 
soldier. At times he may cause unnecessary death 
on his own side. 


In spite of the fact that some of our boys have lacked 
the necessary personality traits to be able to make good 
in the defense of our country, this has not been true 
of the great majority. It is a high tribute to the kind 
of mental hygiene generally prevailing in American 
homes and school that our military forces have been 
able to take boys directly out of civilian life and ina 
year or less make them into fighting men who are a 
match for anything the Axis nations have to offer. And 
were they surprised !—particularly the Japanese, who 
had equalled some of our own wishful thinking by 
telling themselves that our boys were soft and would 
not stand up under the rigors of modern war. Since 
they had put their youth through a concentrated mili- 
tary program, almost to the exclusion of anything else, 
they assumed that their boys would be much tougher 
than ours. But they overlooked the fact that tough- 
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ness for war is not based simply upon physical factors 

such as strong back muscles and the ability to endure 

jong hikes, but is also based on psychological factors. 

Furthermore, they overlooked the fact that given good 

sychological stamina, plus a profound conviction in 

the objectives of the fighting, the physical toughness 

;; relatively easy to acquire—provided there are no 

serious organic defects. A fundamental error of the\ 
Japanese, and to some extent of the Nazi and of Mus- | 
solini, was the assumption that mental and emotional | 
toughness can be attained only by a long program of | 
hard physical training, stern discipline, blind obedience 

to authority, and indoctrination in the ideas of cruelty 

and barbarism. Since our youth lacked these kinds of 

things in their development, it was assumed they must 

be soft. What the Japanese leaders did not know, and 

do not yet understand, is that psychological toughness 

js due primarily to emotional support. The morale 

they have obtained in their fighting men is due much 

more to emotional support received from families and 

friends, and from group allegiance to nationalistic ends, 

than to emphasis on hardness, severity, and cruelty. 

One of the points upon which psychological studies are 

most generally agreed is that genuine stamina for 

standing the hardships of life, whether in peace or war, 

is due primarily to strong emotional ties to parents, 

loved ones, and close associates Sutside the family 

circle. Such studies agree with Bayard Taylor who 

wrote The Song of the Camp, saying: 


oo 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


HE importance of emotional ties in building and 

sustaining morale is one of the outstanding contri- 
butions of mental hygiene to the war effort. We see 
evidence from many sources of the importance of this 
factor. One of the most familiar of these is the value 
of letters to men in the service. Reports from all 
quarters of the werld where our men are stationed 
emphasize the extent to which letters—those bearers 
of indirect intimate contacts—serve to promote emo- 
tional stamina. According to newspaper articles, let- 
ters mean more to the boys in foreign countries than 
Christmas presents, food, or money. Men I have 
talked to from army camps in this country tell me that 
the saddest sight they must view in army life is the 
boys who line up for mail day after day and are con- 
stantly disappointed. A woman in my community told 
me recently that her boy did not receive any mail for 
two months, and then he got thirty-eight letters all at 
once; but he wrote his mother saying that the joy of 
reading these letters was half lost because of having 
to watch some other boys who didn’t get any mail at 
all. Such emotional defeats lead many soldiers to 
liquor and prostitution. Lest we forget to write, let 
us remind ourselves that soldiers fight not only with 
muscles and guns, and on their stornachs—as Napoleon 
said—but also on their emotional ties with the folk 
back home. Furthermore, one of the best ways to 
improve our own morale is to help improve the morale 
of someone else. 
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Strong group ties are a powerful means of emotional 
support. When individuals feel that they have group 
backing, they can stand more privations and suffering. 
The friendliness, sympathy, and encouragement com- 
ing from group members partly, or wholly, offsets emo- 
tional losses in other areas. This is no doubt the 
reason why suicides are less frequent during wars 
than in times of peace. Group support is also thought 
to be the chief reason for the surprisingly small in- 
crease of mental or psycho-neurotic disorders as a 
result_of air raids in Spain and England.* One British 
psychologist makes the point that the small amount of 
serious disturbances among civilians under air raids, 
as compared to the amount of “shell shock’ victims 
among soldiers in combat, is probably due chiefly to 
the fact that the soldiers are away from home and thus 
cut off from their emotional ties. 


RITISH experience in air raids affords further 

evidence on the importance of personal attachments 
in morale. We have been told from numerous sources 
of how small children in London could be bombed out 
of their homes and yet smile a few minutes later, or 
sleep peacefully while the city was rocked with bombs, 
as long as the parents were close by. But when the 
children were separated from their parents during the 
compulsory evacuation, many signs of disturbance ap- 
peared, particularly enuresis, anxiety, and depression.** 
In other words, it has been definitely shown in England 
that, as far as morale is concerned, small children can 
stand the direct effects of bombing raids better than 
they can stand the sudden cutting of emotional ties. 
British experience also emphasizes the same point in 
respect to adults. Gillespie reports that those city “fox 
holes”—the air raid shelters—met so many personal 
‘needs in civilians for companionship, entertainment, 
and group support that large numbers of those who 
had been evacuated to safe areas during the air raids 
voluntarily returned to the large cities, saying, “We 
would rather be bombed than bored.” Gillespie laments 
the fact that so many people have found for the first 
time their longings for companionship and in-group 
feelings met in the enforced associations imposed by 
bombing raids, or in the comradeship of an infantry 
battalion.t 

The need of intimate relations, and of personal con- 
sideration for individuals is recognized and applied, as 
far as total conditions permit, by many of our military 
leaders. Accounts have been published telling how a 
certain captain or flight surgeon in a training camp 
sees his job not simply as one of hardening muscles 
and teaching technical skill, but also as one involving 
“a rare combination of comradeship and paternalism” 
in handling men “not far removed from boyhood.” 

(Continued on page 285) 


Raids,” 
36, Oct., 


*P. E. Vernon, “Psychological Effects of Air 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
1941, p. 475. 

** E. R. Geleerd, “Psychiatric Care of Children in Wartime,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XII, 1942, pp. 
587-593. 

+R. D. Gillespie, Psychological Effects of War on Citizen and 
Soldier (New York: W. W. Norton and Co.; 1942) p. 96. 
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Principles of a Rythmic Body Training| | 


BARBARA METTLER 


Mettler Farm 
Franklin, New Hampshire 


RHYTHMIC body training, in contrast to other 

forms of physical activity, has, as its goal, the 
awakening and developing of the individual’s rhythmic 
consciousness as experienced and expressed through 
the movements of his own body. Such body attributes 
as coordination, flexibility, elasticity, muscular strength 
and control, endurance, precision and speed of move- 
ment, good posture, balance and breathing, are by- 
products of the work rather than ends in themselves. 
Whereas other approaches to body education may have 
health and efficiency as their ultimate goal, the rhythmic 
approach takes these in its stride as it proceeds toward 
the integration and cultivation of all physical and psy- 
chological faculties through the element of rhythm. 


Rhythm is a force about which little is yet known. 
Although its creative power is frequently evidenced in 
art, education; and even technical fields, the scientific 
basis for an understanding of it has not been established. 
Perhaps some modern dancers have come as close as 
any group to getting at the heart of the problem. Dance 
has always been the most clearly crystallized expression 
of man’s rhythmic experience, and certain branches of 
the modern dance have made serious attempts to un- 
derstand and develop the biological basis for this ex- 
perience. 

Rhythm is an element of movement, inherent in the 
movements of human beings as well as in all other 
movements of nature. It is difficult to define, being 
closely related to that ultimate life force which con- 
sistently eludes the grasp of our analysis. Neverthe- 
less, we all experience it in some form all of the time. 
We all react rhythmically to the rising and setting of 
the sun, for instance, by waking and sleeping in reg- 
ular alternation. The life of every human being is 
dominated by such rhythmic cycles as hunger and 
satiety, erotic impulses, birth, and death. Common to 
all of us are the rhythms of body movement such as 
the pulse of the breath, the beating of the heart, di- 
gestive movements, and the blood-waves of circulation. 

From these experiences, we can deduct that a basic 
characteristic of rhythm is pulsation. To understand 
its meaning, we must consider the physical basis of 
movement. Every movement is the result of an im- 
. pulse, or a release of energy. It is a physical fact 


that every impulse tends to reproduce itself and that” 
energy is always released in the form of waves or’ 


recurrent impulses. Between the crests of the waves, 
which represent the peaks of dynamic intensity, are 
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troughs of inactivity which prepare for the new wayes 
to come. In other words, every impulse consists of 
two distinct though inseparable phases: the one jp 
which energy is accumulated toward the moment of 
final release; the other in which the released energy 
plays itself out and comes to a point of complete rest, 
These two phases may be related to each other in ap 
infinite variety of ways, depending upon their relatiye 
values in duration of time, spatial direction and range, 
and degree of intensity. It is these variations which 
we recognize as different “rhythms,” or rhythmic pat- 
terns. All have the same basic characteristic: alterna- 
tion and balance of activity and rest, the creative 
principle without which movement, and therefore life, 
would be impossible. 


N THE human body, rhythm expresses itself in 

alternating neuromuscular states of tension and re- 
laxation. Every movement we make is the. result of 
balanced muscular contraction and release, stimulated 
by wave-like nerve impulses sent out from the brain, 
An over-balance in either direction will handicap move- 
ment. Extreme tension causes rigidity, extreme relax- 
ation, inertia. The entire field of body movement 
swings between these two poles, and neither one di- 
rection nor the other can be neglected in our study. The 
most completely rhythmic movement is the one which 
maintains a perfect balance of tension and relaxation, 
and so we take this as our starting point. 

Guiding the student toward the experience of per- 
fectly balanced movement is the first step in a rhythmic 
body training. To achieve balance, it is necessary to 
experience deeply the two opposing elements, ané, 
consequently, the first exercises are directed toward 
experiencing the extremes of tension and _ relaxation. 
At the beginning the average student shows little 
capability in experiencing either of these two directions. 
The activities of modern life are so restricted in theif 
movements that the body’s natural range of motion 
has become pitifully limited. These first exercises 
are therefore a revelation to the student. He is itt 
variably amazed to find what a rich territory of body 
movement there is, the existence of which he had 
never so much as dreamed. 

The experience of the extremes of tension and ft 
laxation is followed by an exploration of the various 
degrees in between, until the entire field of body 

(Continued on page 294) 
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| An Emergency Program in Physical 
Education 


By 
LLOYD R. BURLEY, Ph.D. 


Southwestern Louisiana !nstitute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


ing on their physical education programs “as 
usual.” Sports and their skills were receiving 
major emphasis. Cooperative endeavor was stressed 
to the full. The development of character and social- 
ization of the individual were of prime importance. 
Then enemy shots were fired upon our forces. A war 
was on. Schools were called upon to help meet the 
emergency. The change from preparation for peace- 
time pursuits to preparation for war was forced upon 
us. Physical education departments had to make 
radical changes in the course of a few months. These 
changes called for new programs emphasizing many of 
the “forgotten objectives” of past years. 
The following description is a presentation of the ex- 
perience of one department in making this change, of 
the results achieved and of the program evolved. 


Prise to December 7, 1941, schools were carry- 


An Experimental Program 


Of prime importance is the acceptance by the whole 
staff of the responsibility for the development of the 
program. This was attempted by having staff meetings 
in which problems were discussed and contributions 
to the proposed program made and agreed upon. It 
was planned that the second semester of 1941 should 
be an experimental period for trying out aspects of the 
proposed program. 

The first step was to reformulate our objectives for 
the duration. It was decided that peacetime objectives 
should not be forgotten but increased emphasis should 
be placed on physical fitness and self-defense. Prepara- 
tion for self-defense and killing involve many skills not 
appropriate for physical education classes. The serious- 
ness of fitness for combat should be held before the 
student. Fundamental combative skills should be 
taught. These should be carried on through interest 
in the activity and in individual development rather 
than in that spirit of hatred and emotional tension 
necessary for the development of the specific techniques 
of killing which are more ‘appropriately taught by. the 
military. 

Physical fitness was discussed and was decided to be 
a complex thing involving closely related physical, 
mental, and social aspects all-of which should be given 
consideration in our program. It was agreed that the 
Physical aspects of fitness involved such components 
as endurance, strength, speed, coordination, power, 
and agility. As for mental and social fitness it was 
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thought that our contribution could be made by such 
methods as would cause the student to engage whole- 
heartedly in activities that were worth while and mean- 
ingful to him. 

The second step was planning the program. It was 
decided that the program should be tried under existing 
conditions of time, facilities, and personnel. Although 
the war offers some general motivation, the program 
should have intrinsic interests. It should provide for 
measurement of results and point the way to changes 
for the coming year. It was decided that the course 
should include sports, combatives, specific conditioning 
activities, and a testing program for measuring the 
physical components of fitness. Due to the limitation 
of time (freshmen and sophomore students were 
scheduled for two periods of physical education per 
week) it was decided to omit combatives and to try out 
the conditioning and testing program in combination 
with the more familiar sports during the second semes- 
ter. 

Next came plans for administering the program. All 
students were given medical examinations. The semes- 
ter’s work was divided. Three weeks were used for 
general conditioning. Five weeks were used for testing, 
sports, and other activities. During the next three 
weeks the testing program was dropped except for 
make-ups and retests for those desiring them. Then 
followed another five weeks’ period in which the tests 
were repeated and sports and other activities continued. 
Testing during the last two weeks was again limited to 
make-ups and retests. 

The class organization and daily procedure were 
decided upon by the staff. The first ten minutes of each 
period were given to free play, the second ten minutes 
to formal calisthenic drill, and the remainder of the 
period to testing, participation in seasonal sports, and 
conditioning activities. 

Each class was divided into four or more squads. 
Squads rotated for testing and sports. Each man was 
tested in two events and participated in other activities 
each day. Physical education majors, who were not 
members of the class, assisted in collecting the test data. 

In presenting the various tests, rules for competition 
were given. Techniques for improving performance 
were pointed out and practiced for a few minutes pre- 
ceding the first trial. No additional class time was 


given to the practice of the testing events with the 
exception of push-ups and trunk and leg raising which 














were occasionally included 


period. 


during the calisthenics 


The Tests 


No one test was found which would serve as yard- 
stick for measuring physical fitness, hence a variety of 
activities were chosen which seemed to measure various 
components of physical fitness. Those chosen were 
rich in the element of competition. Each man could 
compete against his own record, against his fellow 
students, and against standards. The stunts chosen 
were as follows: chins, push-ups (floor), rope climb 
(20 feet), standing broad jump, jump and reach, 
trunk raise, leg raise, shot-put (16 pounds), seventy- 
five yard dash, mile-and-a-half run, obstacle race 
(Niehaus), and bridging (wrestler’s bridge). 

Strength was measured in the following stunts: 
pull-ups, push-ups, rope climb, bridging, trunk and leg 
raising. Speed in running was tested in the seventy- 
five yard dash, mile-and-a-half run, and obstacle race ; 
coordination, by the obstacle race, shot-put, and stand- 
ing broad jump; power, by jump and reach, shot-put, 
and standing broad jump; endurance, by the mile-and- 
a-half run, bridging, push-ups, and pull-ups; and 
agility, by the Niehaus obstacle race. 

Push-up.—The contestant lies on the floor, body 
straight, arms bent with hands on the floor in front 
of the armpits. From this position he straightens his 
arms until he is in a front-leaning rest position. He 
then lowers his body and straightens his arms as 
many times as possible. Each raising of the body 
counts as one push-up. The body should remain 
rigid and straight, with head, trunk, and legs in line 
throughout the movements. Avoid “sway back’’ posi- 
tion. 


Pull-up —The contestant hangs on a horizontal bar 
with arms and legs fully extended using the upper grip 
(knuckles toward the face). He raises his body by his 
arms until his chin is placed over the bar and lowers 
his body to a full hang. 

Rope climb, 20 feet—A suspended rope should be 
used. The contestant stands grasping the rope with 
hands reaching as high as possible. At the signal 
“Go!” he starts to climb using his hands and feet if he 
wishes, or hands only, the object being to reach the 
top of the rope as quickly as possible. 

Bridging.—The contestant takes a supine position on 
a mat. He arches his back placing his weight on his 
feet, head, and hands. The object is to travel about 
the head as a pivot, making as many complete circles 
or fraction thereof as possible. (This test was discon- 
tinued the following year. ) 

Standing broad jump.—The contestant stands with 
the feet several inches apart and just back of the take- 
off mark. The take-off is made from both feet and the 
contestant jumps forward as far as possible landing on 
-both feet. Free swinging of the arms and bending the 
knees is permitted but the feet must not leave the 
board or take-off line until the jump is made. The 
best of three jumps is recorded. 

Mile-and-a-half run—The contestant lines up be- 





hind the starting line. The starter uses the commands, 

Get on your mark; get set; go! He runs the mile 
and a half as rapidly as possible. If he cannot ryn all 
the way he is allowed to walk, but he must get around 
the complete course in order to have his time recorded 

Seventy-five Yard Dash.—Contestants take their 
marks using the customary crouch start. The starter 
uses the commands, “Get on your mark; get set; go!” 
The word “Go” is accompanied by a down-sweep of 
the starter’s arm as a signal to the timer. 

Shot-put (16 pound).—The shot circle shall be 7 
feet in diameter. The shot must be put from the 
shoulder with one hand and must never be brought 
behind the shoulder. The contestant takes three turns 
in succession and the longest put is recorded. 

Obstacle race—-The Niehaus’ obstacle race was 
used. A starting line was marked off; this is also the 
finish line. A twenty-foot run is measured from the 
starting line to the center of a set of parallel bars. The 
runner passes under the bars, circles around the left 
end of the bars, cuts underneath and around the right 
end of the bars forming a figure eight; then he hurdles 
a stick two and a half feet high and thirty feet from the 
left pole of the bars as looked at from the:starting line, 
Ten feet farther, in a straight line with the 30-foot run, 
the runner cuts around a chair at right angles, going 
to the left, and runs 20 feet to the horse. The runner 
crawls under and then leaps over the horse, cuts 
diagonally toward the parallel bars, zig-zagging be- 
tween three chairs, the first of which is 20 feet from 
the horse and the last 18 feet from the parallel bars. 
The runner then climbs over the top of the bars and 
cuts for the finish line. The height of the parallel bars 
for this event was set at the highest possible notch. 
(This event was replaced the following year by the 
Army obstacle course.) 

Jump and Reach.—Facing a wall, the contestant 
stands with toes touching the wall and both feet flat 
on the floor. Reaching up as far as possible with his 
right hand and with forearm and wrist against the wall, 
he makes a chalk mark on the wall. From a standing 
position with his side to the wall, he jumps into the air 
as high as possible and makes another mark above the 
first one. The chalk should not exceed one-half inch 
in length. The down-swing of the outside arm was 
taught before measuring the jump. 

The following tests are scored according to Cozens, 
Trieb, and Neilson:? push-ups, pull-ups, rope climb 
(20 feet), standing broad jump, seventy-five yard 
dash, and jump and reach. The standards for second- 
ary school boys seemed appropriate as the three years 
of high school in Louisiana makes the entering fresh- 
man younger than in many states. The men were 
within the age, height, weight range of the Cozens, 
Trieb, and Neilson standards. The Burpee Test is 
scored according to McCloy.* 


1C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Phys- 
ical Education (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939) 
: eae. 
” 2Cozens, Trieb, and Neilson, Physical Achievement Scales 
for Boys in Secondary Schools (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1936). 

*C. H. McCloy, op. cit., p. 84. 
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Results of the Tests 

The table shows the number taking two tests in each 
event (N); the mean of the first test scores (M:) ; the 
mean of the second test scores (Mz) ; the standard de- 
yiation of the first test sceres (S. Da); the standard 
deviation of the second test scores (S. D.2) ; the range 
of the first and second tests ; and the significance of the 
difference between the means of the first and second 
test. It may be noted that the critical ratio was three 
or more in all tests except one indicating that the im- 

rovement was real rather than due to chance. 

Not all students were tested at both the beginning 
and end of the semester. Only the records of students 
tested both times are included in the table. Leg and 
trunk raise data are not included nor were the results 
analyzed since in these events arbitrary standards and 
testing procedures were changed before the end of the 
semester. It took too long to give trunk and leg raise 
to those who could perform more than one hundred 
movements. The wear and tear on the “tail bone” was 
more often the cause of quitting than was fatigue. Some 
could not climb the rope when the first test was given 
although they could do so when the second test was 
given. Their records do not appear in the table. Hence 
the actual improvement in rope climb for the whole 
group was considerably greater than the table indicates. 

It should be remembered that class practice was not 
given in the events making up the test (except as pre- 
viously explained). Such improvement as is indicated 
came from the repetition of the tests, the general effect 
of the whole course, or other factors. 

The reactions of the men to the testing program 
were sought in interviews. They liked the objective 
standards and grade requirements which were posted 
for all tests. Knowing where they stood in relation to 
the standards and the rest of the class gave satisfaction. 
They hoped to see progress in their own records. They 
enjoyed competing against each other and feeling that 
they were in better condition. Observation in class show- 
ed them to be good sports. They constantly encouraged 
one another to “do one more” and congratulated the 
men who set new records. The students did not ob- 
ject to being graded on an absolute basis in the 
tests although some thought the standards too high 
even after the method of setting them was explained. 

A few men came to the gymnasium to practice. Pos- 
sibly some practice was done elsewhere. In spite of 





the interest displayed it did not seem sufficient to 
cause any great amount of individual practice outside 
of the class period. Yet, in the intramural mile- 
and-a-half run, more men entered this event and made 
better time than heretofore in the history of the 
school. 

If the factors tested are components of physical fit- 
ness then the analysis of the test scores shows that 
there was some improyement in physical fitness dur- 
ing this period. In general the mean performance 
of these men changed from slightly below to 
slightly above the mean performance of men of their 
age, height, and weight. 

But we are preparing these men for war. They 
will leave us to become plane pilots, tank drivers, and 
sea fighters.: They must withstand the most gruelling. 
hardships on land, sea, and in the air. They must be 
ready for hand-to-hand combat with the world’s most 
efficient killers. Are we to be satisfied with meeting 
the means of our peacetime tests? As the agency most 
directly responsible for the fitness of these men, we 
owe it to them to raise our standards and to prepare 
them for what lies ahead. 


The New Program 


The first step in setting up the new program was to 
obtain an increase in time allotment. The present 
program offers five periods each week for freshmen 
and sophomores and three for juniors and _ seniors. 
This change more than trebled the teaching load. It 
is necessary to operate with limited equipment, the 
same amount of space, and with smaller staff. Schedul- 
ing problems further complicate the picture. Fresh- 
men and sophomores, juniors and seniors are mixed 
in classes so that in each class some report five and 
some three days per week. These are common con- 
ditions resulting from sudden expansion and present 
problems in organization. 


Classes are scheduled for eight hours a day for five 
days a week. The average number per hour is about 
one hundred. During inclement weather it is neces- 
sary for this group to meet in one gymnasium. There- 
fore it was decided to consider the whole group as one 
class. Two instructors are assigned to each class. 
Part of the work is given en masse, and for the re- 


(Continued on page 292) 


RESULTS OF THE TESTS 











Sig. 
Event N Mi Ms; S.Dua S.D.2 Range: Ranges of 
Diff. 
Push-Ups (floor) 177 19 25.5 6.5 7.6 6-38 8-52 8+ 
Pull-Ups 233 8.78 12 3.8 4.66 0-20 2-32 8+ 
Rope Climb (20’) 221 19 15 6.9 5.16 10-36 8-32 6+ 
Bridging 177 2.64 4.29 1.59 2.49 0-13 1-22 7+ 
Standing Broad Jump 134 88” 91” 8.16” 8.04” 66”-104” 72” -100” 3+ 
15 Mile Run 258 12:22 11:19 2:46 2:03 8-22 - 7-22 5+ 
75-Yard Dash 198 9:55 9:42 7594 :576 8 :4-12:0 8:2-11:2 2.6+ 
Shot-Put (16 Ib.) 85 22’-6” 24’ 3.13’ 3.36’ 14’-6” -34’ 17-6’-35’ 3+ 
Obstacle Race . 272 20 :88 19:71 2:13 1:88 16 :5-29 16 :0-26:5 6+ 
Jump and Reach 131 19.66” vd ad 2.54” 2.86” 13”-26” 11”-29” 4+ 
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DO not think competition is a ques- 
iad tion of, “Shall we play to win or 
Competition = .1,11 we play just for the fun of it’? 


Are we to assume that when we play 

for fun we should be careful not to 
play to win? Why not play to win only insofar 
as it remains fun fcr all of the contestants concerned ? 
This, of course, involves a consideration of knowledge, 
skills, emotions, and attitudes. 


It appears to me that a game is not the best game 
unless every participant does his best and this involves 
competition if people are to play together. A person 
who deliberately plays not to win may destroy the 
value of a game as surely as the person who deliber- 
ately plays to win. I hold it to be desirable that the 
contestants or teams playing'with each other in a game 
should be rather evenly matched as to ability. The 
game, under such conditions, is apt to be interesting 
and, under proper circumstances, not to be harmful 
because of the competitive elements involved. 


Many games involve the scoring of points, and play- 
ing the game well tends to increase the number of 
points made. On this basis the player, by the very 
nature of the game, is obligated to play to win. Per- 
haps the whole problem revolves around the question 
of values in specific situations in the game. When a 
situation arises we must evaluate the quality of the 
actions of the participants who attempt to meet the 
situation. Through experience with games we are 
now prepared to recommend certain ways of acting as 
being better than other ways of action as related to 
specific situations. Where there is extreme pressure 
for the prestige of winning a tournament or of receiv- 
ing prizes or awards, it is indeed difficult for the players 
to play for the fun of playing. 

The normal person finds enough opportunity for 
success in life so that losing a game should not seem 
disproportionately serious to him. He should learn to 
avoid the feeling that his opponent is his personal 
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enemy. 


The unbalanced personality may need the 
stimulus of success or failure in games to help him 
overcome inferiority or superiority feelings in general, 
It is at this point where leadership should come jp to 
set the standards or indicate the values.—By N, P. Neil 
son, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


ECENT studies of teacher supply 

and demand reveal the fact tha 
the most acute shortages of teachers 
exist in the fields of industrial arts and 
physical education. Several proposals 
have been made of methods that might be used in soly. 
ing the problem that has been caused by an inade 
quate supply of physical education teachers. Some of 
these suggestions are that: (1) state certification re 
quirements be lowered or abandoned for the period of 
the war; (2) older teachers who have retired be ep. 
couraged to return to regular work; (3) teachers of 
academic subjects be transferred to the job of teaching 
physical education ; (4) volunteer citizens from Amer. 
can Legion Posts and other civic organizations be ask. 


Aeeting the 
Teacher 
Shortage 


_ ed to do part-time teaching of physical education; 


(5) there be conducted in each state a relatively ex. 
tensive program of short-term courses for the prepara 
tion of interested and talented persons who, after com- 
pleting short periods of intensive training, could fune. 
tion as technicians in physical education under the 
direction and supervision of broadly and adequately 
educated supervisors; and (6) a plan should be de 
veloped for using student leaders in large classes under 
the direction of competent teachers. This plan should 
provide for training selected students for this responsi- 
bility of leadership. 


All these suggestions, with the exception of the 
first one in regard to abandoning state certification re 
quirements, point to the sources from which some va 
uable help might be secured in conducting physical fit 
ness programs for every high school boy and girl. In 
light of available data and past experience, however, 
it appears to be true that the last two suggestions 
concerning the use of technicians and student leaden 
are the only ones that would be productive of a large 
enough number of leaders to make any appreciable 
contribution toward the solution of the teacher-shortage 
problem. Administrators and _ teachers, thereforg 
should give serious consideration to these two methot 
of providing teachers and leaders for school programs 
of physical education. 


There are many enthusiastic persons who hate 
little or no professional training in physical educatid 
and, who in many cases, are not college graduates 
But these persons have certain sporting proclivitiés 
including interests and skills in athletics and gamé 
and an eagerness to lead youth in their sports afl 
games. Individuals of this kind should be given itt 
tensive training during a twelve-week summer sessiél 
or other short period of time, and put to work as atl 
letic games’ technicians. Other individuals might q 


ify as swimming or gymnastic technicians. They shoul 
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jan their programs and carry on their work under 
competent professional supervision. They should be 
issued certificates as technicians. These certificates 
should limit the range and area of service which the 
technicians should be permitted to undertake. A plan 
of this kind would be analogous to that of the older 
professions such as medicine and dentistry. In the field 
of medicine, for example, nurses, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and physiotherapists function on the technical 
level under the direction and supervision of general 
practitioners of medicine. In dentistry, service on the 
technical level is performed by dental mechanics and 
‘hygienists. Physical education at this time would do 
well to copy the plan that has been developed by these 
older professions. 

An extensive use of student leaders offers the best 
opportunity for meeting the problem of teacher short- 
age. Student leaders in physical education classes have 
been used in schools and other institutions for many 
years. It has been generally recognized that the ex- 
perience as leader was extremely valuable for the 
students who performed as leaders. There has been 
great difference of opinion, however, concerning the 
educational values to the students who were members 
of the classes and did not serve as squad or group lead- 
ers. In many cases it has seemed to be necessary to 
have a more rigid type of class organization when 
extensive use was made of student leaders. It is 
probably true, however, that much of the develop- 
ntental values can be secured from participation in 
physical activity classes in which student leaders are 
used. During wartime the developmental objectives of 
physical education receive the greatest emphasis. In 
light of the shortage of teachers and the wartime 
emphasis it is proposed here that the use of student 
leaders in physical education classes provides the most 
practicable means of conducting a wartime program 
of physical education in high schools. 

There must be provided some plan for training a 
large number of student leaders in a short period of 
time if an extensive use of student leaders is made in 
most of the high schools in all sections of the country. 
The traditional method of having a Leaders Corps of 
selected pupils who meet during one afternoon or 
evening each week with the teacher for special instruc- 
tion and training will not suffice in the present emer- 
gency. 

One method of accomplishing the training of a large 
number of student leaders in a short period of time 
would be to conduct in each state several training 
camps for student leaders. Each of these camps should 
tun for a period of one week or more and might be 
held successfully at state teachers’ colleges, universities, 
private colleges, and other suitable places. Each high 
school would send, at local expense, several selected 
students to one of the training camps. After complet- 
ing the training provided at the camp, the students 
would return to their home schools and serve as leaders 
in the physical education classes under the direction 
and supervision of a qualified teacher. The size of 
each camp would be determined by the accommoda- 
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tions available at the institution, the size of the local 
high schools, and other factors. In general, each camp 
might provide intensive training for at least fifty 
students. 


In order to guarantee the success of the training 
camps for student leaders in each state there must be 
provided: (1) a program and plan of operation; (2) 
a method of introducing and explaining the program 
and plan to the adult leaders and teachers in each state ; 
and (3) a means of training a group of men and 
women in each state to serve as faculty members for 
the training camps. 


The program and plan of operation for the training 
camps for student leaders should be prepared by a 
small committee that would meet at some suitable place 
such, for example, as the U. S. Office of Education. 
The report of the committee on programs and plans 
should be printed and made available to all schools. 

The interpretation of the program and the training 
of faculty members could be accomplished by means of 
a series of regional conferences something like the 
nine regional training institutes on physical fitness that 
were held last fall. If these regional conferences are 
held they should be located at colleges or universities in 
order that a laboratory or demonstration training camp 
for student leaders might be conducted as the central 
activity of each regional conference. These laboratory 
camp groups should be made up of students from high 
schools located near the colleges where the regional 
conferences are conducted. The representatives from 
the different states in each region should observe and 
participate in the program of the laboratory camps in 
order that they could return to their home states and 
serve as organizers and leaders in training camps for 
student leaders. 

A plan of using student leaders under the supervision 
of qualified teachers to conduct physical education 
classes in high schools is one of the simplest and most 
objective means of providing opportunities for all 
normal boys and girls to participate in physical educa- 
tion activities frequently and regularly—By Jackson 
R. Sharman, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
a. 


NDER the chairmanship of Ar- 


ee thur H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
Physical liams College, Chicago, the Commit- 
Fitness tee on’ the Role of Exercise in Phys- 


ical Fitness presented a report at the 
National War Fitness Conference held at Cincinnati. 
This report was approved by the AAHPER, by con- 
sultants appointed by the Board of Trustees of the 
AMA, and endorsed by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the NEA and the 
AMA. Reprints of the report are available from the 
national office at cost. A wide distribution and study 
of it will contribute much to the further establishment 
of cordial professional relations among physical edu- 
cators and physicians. Members should do everything 
they can to implement the report. 








in a water program, but it can find an outlet in 

the ingenuity and planning necessary to the 
synchronization of the separate skills of swimmers into 
a series of effective water patterns. When analyzed, 
these may show no new basic patterns, but the combi- 
nation of these patterns and the adaptation of them to 
the swimmers’ skills and to the number of swimmers 
available make a constructive piece of work. 

The purpose of this article is to present basic pat- 
terns and developments of them. Obviously the most 
simple and fundamental one is the straight line: 

1—The vertical line with swimmers one behind the 
other. 

2—The horizontal line with swimmers side by side. 
Each of these two lines may move forward, backward, 
or sideward. 

3—The diagonal line (a) with swimmers directly 
behind each other. When the swimmers alternate the 
direction of the diagonal line, a zigzag line forms; 
(b) with swimmers side by side but each one several 
feet behind the one on his right or on his left. All 
swim forward, backward, or sideward but the line o/ 
the swimmers makes a diagonal. 

Increasing the number of swimmers makes possible 
more effective formations as the lines move parallel. 
move toward each other, pass each other, and weave 
in and out. The following designs made from straight 
line patterns have proved successful : 

The weaving of two horizontal lines, passing side by 
side —Starting position: half of the swimmers line 
up, five feet apart, in a horizontal line at one end of a 
60-foot pool. The other half line up at the opposite 
end opposite the spaces. Pattern: (a) all swim 15 


T HE creative urge has few modes of expression 


strokes, the lines interweaving; (b) all turn and swim 
Fig. 1. 
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Building Swimming Formations 


By 
FERN YATES 


Barnard College 
New York City 


back 9 strokes, again lines interweaving; (c) all tur 
and swim 6 strokes, again lines interweaving; (d) qj 
turn and swim 3 strokes, ending in two horizontal lines 
close together, or swim 15 strokes back to Starting 
position. 

Weaving of two horizontal lines, passing over ang 
under.—Starting position: 2’s line up in a horizontal 
line 5 feet apart. J’s line up in the same manner by 
ten feet behind the 2’s. Pattern: (a) 1’s swim, surface 
dive between the legs of 2’s, and tread water 10 feet 
ahead; (b) 2’s surface dive between the legs of 1’s, and 
tread water. Repeat (a) and (b)_ several times, 
Substitute leap frog for surface dive. 

Weaving within a vertical line—Starting position: 
six swimmers in a vertical line tread water, each about 
5 feet behind the one in front. Pattern: (a) the first 
one swims among the treaders, passing No. 2 on his 
left, No. 3 on his right, and so on to the end of the 
line where he treads water; (b) No. 2 follows when 
No. 1 is 2 strokes ahead of him; (c) No. 3 follows 
when No. 2 is 2 strokes ahead, and so on. 

Weaving of vertical lines, under and over.—This is 
patterned after the triple roll gymnasium stunt.  Start- 
ing position: 1’s line up in a horizontal line 5 feet 
apart; 2’s line up likewise but 10 feet behind the 1’s; 
3’s line up likewise but 10 feet behind the 2’s. Pattern: 
(a) 2’s dive between the legs of 1’s, turn about and 
tread. No. 3’s swim forward to the original places of 
2’s. (b) 1’s dive between the legs of 3’s, turn about 
and tread. (c) 3’s dive between the legs of 2’s, tum 
about and tread. Continue this triple diving in an 
even rhythm. After each one dives, he turns around 
and waits with his legs apart ready for the next diver. 
Two swimming strokes are used before each dive. 

Weaving of diagonal lines, passing side by side— 
Starting position: half of the swimmers line up on one 
side of the pool, five feet apart. The other half line up 
on the other side, opposite the spaces. Pattern: (a) 
the first swimmer of each line swims or kicks across; 
(b) at even intervals the second swimmer of each line 
goes across, then the third, and so on. Repeat. 

Crossing of diagonal lines.—Starting position: A 
line of swimmers starts from each corner of one end 
of a pool. Pattern: (a) the first swimmer of one line 
starts to swim in a diagonal line to the opposite 
corner at the other end of the pool; (b) 2 strokes later 
the first swimmer of the other line starts toward its 
opposite corner; (c) 2 strokes later the second swim- 
mer of the first line starts; (d) 2 strokes later the sec- 
ond swimmer of the second line starts, and so on. An 





alternate pattern is one in which the 2 lines of swim- 
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Above, Fig. 2, 3; at right, Fig. 4, 5. 


mers follow zigzag paths down the pool instead of 
the diagonals just described. 

A Couple—Any number may be used in a forma- 
tion. (1) Ina vertical line, No. 1 starts behind No. 2. 
Pattern: (a) both swim 4 strokes; (b) No. 1 passes 
No. 2 during the next 4 strokes, both swimming ; 
both swim 4 strokes with No. 2 behind No. 1; (d) 

2 passes No. 1 during the next 4 strokes, both swim- 
ming. (2) In a horizontal line, No. 1 starts by 
facing No. 2. Pattern: (a) each swims 4 strokes on 
the right side, reverses ; (b) each swims 4 strokes back 
on the left side, reverses; (c) each swims 2 strokes on 
the right, then 2 on the left, 2 on the right, and 2 on 
the left. (3) In a diagonal line, No. 1 starts by 
facing No. 2. Pattern: No. 1 does regular side stroke ; 
No. 2 does the side stroke with the reverse scissor 


.kick. They should swim very close together so that 


the legs cross during the extension of them. 

Parallel zigzag lines passing each other.—Starting 
position: Nos. 6, 5, 4 are in a horizontal line, 5 feet 
apart. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are ten feet directly in front of 
them. Pattern: (a) Nos. 6, 5, 4 swim to point m and 
tread water; (b) Nos. 1, 2, 3 time in with Nos. 6, 5, 4 
as they pass and swim with them to point m and con- 
tinue alone to point m and tread; (c) Nos. 6, 5, 4 swim 
to point m and continue to point o and tread; (d) Nos. 
1, 2, 3 time in with Nos. 6, 5, 4 as they pass and swim 
with them to point 0 and on alone to point / and tread. 
(Refer to Fig. 1.) 


ATTERNS, such as triangles, diamonds, and 
squares, are outlined when swimmers combine these 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal lines. The triangle 
or square, solid with swimmers rather than outlined, 
may move as a unit with all members swimming. The 
large unit may break up into smaller units, swim in 
various directions, and reassemble into the original 
large unit. In a solid square of sixteen swimmers, 
the pattern is as follows (Refer to Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5): 
First: it moves as one unit. All swim 4 strokes to 
the right, 4 more to the right, 4 more to the right, and 
4 more to the right which brings all back to place. All 
right angle turns are sharp as in a square. 
Second: (a) horizontal lines 2 and 3 swim around 
lines 1 and 4 respectively in a square pattern, using 24 
strokes ; (b) horizontal lines 1 and 4 swim in opposite 


directions from each other 4 strokes, turn about, swim 
4 strokes and line 1 dives and swims under line 2 while 
line 2 swims 4 strokes over 1; 


both lines turn about 
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and line 2 dives and swims under line 1 and to its 
original place, while line 1 swims 6 strokes to its place. 
All are in the original square pattern. 

Third: All 4 lines move simultaneously; (a) ver- 
tical lines 1 and 2 swim 4 strokes forward, 4 to the 
right, 4 strokes to the right, and two to the right to 
the places of lines 3 and 4; (b) vertical lines 3 and 
4 turn about and swim 4 strokes forward, 4 to the 
right, 4 more to the right, and 2 to the right, coming 
to the places of lines 1 and 2. All are in the original 
square pattern, even though in different lines. 

Fourth: (a) lines 1 and 3 turn about and swimming 
on the left side; curve into 2-wheel formations; (b) 
lines 2 and 4 swimming on the left side, curve into 2 
wheels also. All break the little wheels at the same 
time and swim back into the 4 lines as in the original 
square. 

Fifth: the solid square exists as a floating raft of 
16 people with the last line kicking and outside arms 
swimming. 

The curved line or circle is also a basic pattern from 
which the following effective designs have been de- 
veloped : 

A circle made by a single line of swimmers. 

A circle made by a double line of swimmers, espe- 
cially with one line swimming counter-clockwise. 

A double circle with the two lines weaving in and 
out as in a grand right and left. 

A circle that decreases in size as all the swimmers 
move toward the center. 

A circle that increases in size as all the swimmers 
move away from the center. 

The combination of No. 4 and No. 5 as every other 
swimmer moves toward the center of the circle and 
the others move away: from the center. 

The combination of every other swimmer doing a 
stunt in place as the others swim toward the center 
of the circle and out again. 

Two small circles made from one large one; for 
example, with 8 swimmers, No. 1 and No. 5 curve 
toward the center with Nos. 2, 3, 4 following No. 1 and 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 following No. 5 and each four swim in a 
circle one-fourth the size of the large one. 

Eight small circles made from one large circle if 8 
are in the formation. All 8 swimmers at the same time 
curve in toward center, around, and out into the big 
circle again. 

A wheel in which four side-stroke swimmers hold 

(Continued on page 291) 





Physical Education in Wyoming 


By 
HELEN NEWLAND 


University of Wyoming 


Laramie, Wyoming 


YOMING is just “way out there” in the minds 
W of many people, provided they have thought 

about it at all. And in the estimation of, some 
physical educators Wyoming is another one of the 
sluggish, backward states which has not done much 
toward making physical education as important as it 
should be made in the state. In actual fact, however, 
the state is scarcely as backward or reluctant in the field 
of physical education as so many people think is true. 
In 1942, 98 per cent of the public schools of the state 
offered some type of program in physical education. 

In area Wyoming is a large state, the eighth largest 
state in the country, entirely rural, with only two towns 
whose populations are more than 20,000 people, and 
whose average population is but two persons per 
square mile. 

The social and economic history and the geograph- 
ical character of the inter-mountain states, and of 
Wyoming in particular, would lead one to expect a 
rather different type of physical education in the public 
schools than that found in the public schools of the 
eastern states. There are 94 senior high schools, 7 
junior high schools, and approximately 100 elementary 
schools in Wyoming, and only one institution of higher 
learning, the University of Wyoming, at Laramie, 
Wyoming. The Wyoming law does not require that 
physical education be taught in the public schools. 

Sources of data with reference to Wyoming’s 
physical education are widely scattered. There has 
been neither a state employee whose special responsibil- 
ity was in the field of physical education, nor a central 
place for the collection and preservation of data in this 


field. 


| N THE early days a great problem of families with 
young children was that of securing school ad- 
vantage for them. More often than not the formal 
education of the ranch children was dispensed with and 
what “book larnin’”’ they obtained was gleaned from 
month-old newspapers, stock market reports, and the 
family Bible. 

Lack of facilities for formal education and schooling 
went hand in hand with lack of opportunities for close 
neighborhood activities, and friendships were few. The 
era was marked by cowboy pranks and gay times, 
some of which have bearing upon the recreational 
activities of persons living there today, and many of 
, the games of these times may be seen, with variations, 
still being played on the ranches by the grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of these hardy pioneers. 


An abstract of a master’s thesis presented at New York 
University, August, 1942. 


Horseback parties made up part of the daily life for 
pleasure in addition to being a means toward earnj 
a livelihood. Archery target practice, and other forms 
of marksmanship were activities which we find present 
in our physical education and recreation programs to. 
day and which were important in those days. As less 
vigorous lives were led by the pioneer’s descendants, 
lost were the skills possessed by him. Physical educa- 
tion programs have received many activities of an 
earlier time and have made for them a place in present. 
day education. 

Where no schoolhouse was located in the vicinity, 
one of the pioneer homes might be the scene of a 
social “gathering.” Neighborhood dancing was taken 
as a matter of course and good fiddlers were in de- 
mand. “The Irish Washerwoman,” “Arkansas Travel. 
er,” and “Old Zip Coon” were among the favorites, 
Lively calls of “balance corners” and “salute your 
partners” accompanied much stamping, scraping, and. 
whirling. Games as well as dances were popular at 
country parties. “Snap the Whip,” “Blind Man's. 
Bluff,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” and the singing “bee” 
and the husking “‘bee’’ were popular. 

Competitive sports and games included wrestling, 
jumping, and foot races, and other sports that were 
tests of individual skill or prowess. Organized teams 
in which the members must sometimes sacrifice a bril- 
liant exhibition in the interests of team play were un- 
known. The men wer: taught by their environment 
to be independent. Two persons of distinction in the 
country were the champion checker player and the final 
person standing in the “spelldown.” 

More and more we find children going to school be- 
yond the eighth grade, and presently, among the ranch- 
ers of the district, a high school education was consid- 
ered as essential as an eighth-grade schooling had been 
two decades previously. As more and more secondary 
schools sprang up, one found interscholastic relations 
in the form of contests in scholastic and athletic events. 
Outstanding in the minds of the students seemed to be 
the desire to “make the team’’—basketball, football, or 
track team. Athletic competition was particularly keen 
during the post-war years. 

Physical education, or physical training as it was 
known then, seemed to be an educational “‘frill’’ found 
only in the curriculum of the larger high school. 

Very formal and militarized class work was pet- 
formed in marching tactics, wand drills, and apparatus 








work. In the majority of cases a man instructor taught 
classes for girls as well as for boys. 


An average interscholastic basketball schedule would 
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include twelve to sixteen games for the girls’ team and 
an equal number for the boys’ team, half of them played 
at home and the other half played at a neighboring 
school’s gymnasium. Sometimes the “neighboring” 
school was seventy to one hundred miles distant. Oc- 
casionally the coach from the high school would come 
down to the grades to oversee the children who had 
reached the basketball “age” in the grade school. The 
emphasis seems to have been placed in the wrong 
place—in the high school and the junior high school 
instead of on the elementary level. 


HE depression of 1929 and the following years 
goed many courses not considered actually es- 
sential, to be removed from the curricula of many 
schools. Physical training was among the first to go. 
It seemed to go out of the schools under the title 
“physical training” and to re-enter six or eight years 
later under the guise of “Physical Education.” 

In the year of 1929, 52 of the 94 high schools were 
offering physical education, and 42 were not offering 
it. Depression and post-depression years of 1929-1934 
found 17 of the 52 schools dropping most physical 
activities with the exception of athletic competition. 
This competition maintained its popularity, so that a 
town was known more by its athletic teams than by its 
industries, location, or population. 

Wyoming has had rapid growth in the 52 years of 
her statehood—growth and advancement socially, 
politically, and in particular, educationally. Many ex- 
periences have occurred to change the uncrowded, un- 
hampered, and unhurried ease of the old western 
frontier to the modern up-to-date, business-like Wyom- 
ing of today. Some of these advancements, and much 
of this progress, came with time, but much of it has 
come from the effects of the public schools upon the 
students. Wyoming has more than kept pace with 
the nation as a whole in educational thought and 
practices. The most rapid growth in the field of 
physical education took place after the depression 
years. The years following 1933 marked the time of the 
most rapid increase in the number of schools adding 
physical education to their courses of study. 

In the year 1942: 

1. Approximately 98 per cent of the public schools 
offered some type of program in physical education. 

2. Ninety-nine per cent of the secondary schools, 
and 97 per cent of the elementary schools gave instruc- 
tion in this field. 

3. On the high school level, 99 per cent of the per- 
sons handling physical education classes had four-year 
college degrees, and 15 per cent had masters’ degrees. 
Undergraduate work in physical education was done by 
54 per cent of these instructors. « 

4. In 41 per cent of the cases reported in the ques- 
tionnaire study, the grade classroom teacher taught 
her own group in physical education activities. 

5. Eight per cent of the towns had a supervisor for 
grades 1-6, and 16 per cent of the towns had a super- 
visor for grades 1-12, to assist the classroom teacher 
with the physical education activities. 
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6. In the grades, the class period varied from thirty 
to forty-five minutes in length: 35 per cent had 45- 
minute periods; 27 per cent had 30-minute periods; 
15 per cent had 15-minute periods; 11 per cent had 
45-minute periods. 

7. In the grade schools three periods a week were 
reported in 17 per cent of the cases; five periods per 
week were reported in 30 per cent, and more than five 
meetings per week were reported in 21 per cent of the 
cases, : 

8. On the junior high level the following figures 
were found: 52 per cent had 45-minute periods; 32 
per cent had more than 45-minute periods; 16 per 
cent had varying length periods; 35 per cent of the 
junior high schools had 2 periods a week; 27 per cent 
of the junior high schools had 3 periods a week; 20 
per cent of the junior high schools had 5 periods a 
week. 

9. Sixty per cent of the high schools required 
physical education, and 40 per cent of them offered 
it. Sixty-four of those requiring it required it for two 
years, and 20 per cent of them required it for three 
or more years. 

10. Ninety-four per cent of physical education per- 
iods in the high school were 45 minutes or longer in 
length. The remaining 6 per cent of the periods varied 
with the number of days the classes met. 

11. Forty per cent of high school physical education 
classes met two periods a week; 36 per cent met 
three periods; and 24 per cent met five periods a 
week. 

The addition of a major department in physical 
education at the state university for the training of 
teachers and supervisors of physical education has 
helped to increase the number of schools teaching 
physical education; it has increased the general inter- 
est throughout the state in physical education itself and. 
it has produced teachers interested and trained in the 
field so that the physical education of the future in the 
public schools of the state should be of a better quality 
than that offered before the establishment of the de- 
partment. 


YOMING’S physical education association, 

though small in membership, does much in stim- 
ulating new interest and preserving and intensifying 
the interest of persons already in the field of physical 
education. It publishes at irregular intervals a paper 
called The Wyoming Newsletter. 

That legislation directed toward gaining a law re- 
quiring health and physical education be taught in the 
public schools’ has twice been proposed indicates that 
there is sustained interest in the subject, and that 
possibly more time and concentrated effort will bring 
the desired results. A third attempt at such legislation 
has been made in the current meeting of the state con- 
gress, and a bill concerned with physical education was 
discussed in the House of Representatives.* 

To make physical education in the State of Wyom- 

(Continued on page 294) 


* Bill defeated Feb., 1943. 












































Camping Ja Education 


GENA GRUBB 


Lewis, lowa 


OU and I are living in- an era when camping 

should be as much a part of our life as is the ele- 

mentary school, college, and university. Camping 
is a part of the reality of life. Why do children and 
young people attend camp? 

Some of the reasons first given for camping were to 
improve health, for enjoyment, social experience, and 
physical development. A few years later the following 
standards were formulated: 

1. To increase skills. 

2. Character training. 

3. Guidance in skills. 

The latter would acquaint one with areas in activities 
which would lead to choices of interests in occupations 
and hobbies. The purpose of camping today is for the 
best development of the whole individual through the 
integration of all factors and activities that makes 
camping a part of our modern educational system. 
President Ruthven of the University of Michigan says: 

I regard camp as probably our most neglected educational 
opportunity. It is doubtful if any eight weeks of formal 
school life is as beneficial as eight weeks spent in camping. 

About 960 hours are spent in two months of camp- 
ing. This is equal to a whole year of formal schooling. 
With so many benefits to be derived from camp, school 
and camp life should be so correlated as to provide 
opoprtunity for each child to spend a part of his formal 
school hours in camp. Many modern ideas, progres- 
sive, creative, visual aids, material of instruction, and 
others, are best expressed in camp. 

Camps should be more uniform in costs or corre- 
lated with school so all children could gain the educa- 
tional advantages to be derived from them. Not only 
has camping proved to be a necessity for children, but 
it is equally beneficial to adults. Notice the camping 
conferences held in Breadloaf, Vermont; Chautauqua, 
New York; Denver, Colorado, and in many other cities 
in different sections of the United States. All the ad- 
vantages are here for social development, health, guid- 
ance in skills, and character training on an adult level 
that make for good mental health. 

Children and young people from isolated rural sec- 
tions need camping as much as children from the city. 
The social values from camping are many, and much 
is lost to the farm boy or girl who serve a long ap- 
prenticeship during the summer months without an 
opportunity to make wider acquaintances, and broaden 
their interests and abilities by acquiring various new 
skills and purposes which are vital to them at this age. 

Camping is a life-long activity, an educational in- 
stitution suited to the development of the individual 
at each stage of his growth. It is not for children only, 


but for young people, middle-aged, and elderly. Here 
each can be free to develop his or her own interests, 
abilities, and skills. Dr. Jay B. Nash, Professor 
Education at New York University states: 

Education is the organization of activities whereby in. 
dividuals may learn the lessons of life under four conditions: 
in an atmosphere of freedom, in a natural way, under friendly 
guidance, and in accordance with age and capacity needs, 

The summer camp offers the finest opportunity for 
education. Good wholesome attitudes are developed in 
camp such as love for the outdoors and social rela- 
tions. Whether children or adults, this cooperation 
and understanding may change most difficult problems 
to blessings. 


UMMER camps are sponsored by various welfare 

organizations, philanthropic individuals, or are 
privately owned. There are a few camps for negroes 
which are promoted by churches or other religious 
organizations. Sometimes groups like the Boy or Girl 
Scouts have a two-week camping period especially re- 
served for the negro campers. Many camps need to be 
made available for racial groups who are not securing 
camping privileges. 

At its best, the camp at present is narrow in its 
views when compared to advantages offered in the 
open, and opportunities waiting to be developed. Some 
of our most highly advertised camps are administered 
in an excellent manner, and offer wide opportunities 
for the campers, but they are confronted by the problem 
of stressing commercial or educational values. Under 
the present plan the profit motive plays a large part in 
the general administration of camp. 

What kind of camps are our young people attend- 
ing? There are many types of camps but according to 
methods of administration there is the old establish- 
ed camp where a definite program is followed and re- 
wards are given for achievements. Every activity fits 
into a definite schedule and continues day after day. 

Another type considers the individual, and camp 
activities are worked out daily from campers’ and 
counselors’ conferences. This is the progressive camp. 
No competition, no rewards, no strenuous demand on 
the time of the camper. Each takes camp life at his 
or her own pace., How do campers react to this fort 
of camp life? Since there is no daily program, camp- 
ers relax, lounge on their beds, loiter about camp, and 
at times appear very restless because youth seeks ac- 
tivity; some campers become homesick and manifest 
little interest in camp. This is the extreme type of 





camp administration and it does not wholly satisfy or 
meet the interests and needs of a child. 
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What is the third type? A combination of the two 
already mentioned. No daily program makes camp a 
routine. Groups of campers and counselors formulate 
the program for the day. The activities are not coun- 
selor and director imposed, but suggestions and ideas 
from the campers are invited ; the best opinions suited 
to the camp are presented, discussed, and followed. 
The campers seem to follow this last plan better than 
the others. Many wish new interests to be fostered 
and stimulated, but do not favor persuasion in par- 
ticipating in activities. Good administration, well- 
planned wholesome food, safe and healthful places to 
sleep, a happy friendly attitude for counselor and 
director relationships make for a successful camp. 


HE complete staff for making camp life a happy 
adventure includes everyone from the director to 
the chore boy. Most of the camp directors are or 
should be versatile people, and have mingled with peo- 
ple of all ages. He or she should be a lover of life 


and have many interests and hobbies, a person of wide 


and unusual experience; one who is timely and quick 
to adjust himself to a new and a changing environ- 
ment. Camp directors at present are more or less 
commercially minded, and in some cases so much so 
that there is a lack of proper food, sanitary conditions, 
and an adequate staff. This is the weakness in camp- 
ing today ; if it were more directly correlated with our 
educational system, the director’s position would be a 
twelve months’ job, and much of the rush in the 
spring of securing campers, an adequate staff and 
numerous other duties that must be cared for before 
camp opens would be avoided. Many directors are 
managing wisely, but they are caught in the whirl 
and maze of camping, and are groping for new methods 
of expansion in order to find a solution. This condi- 
tion may exist until educational research in camping 
has proven to educators that the present system is 
wasteful, costly, and inefficient, and that available ma- 
terials of instruction are lying idle waiting to be used. 

Next to the director, the responsibility for the suc- 
cess of camp rests with the counselors. They come 
to camp from various states, and represent a diversity 
of interests, abilities, and habits. Counselors need to 
have mature judgment, yet be young in spirit. Bernard 
S. Mason in Camping and Education says, “Counselors 
mature in judgment, and expert in their specialty, yet 
young enough to be close to the camper is the proper 
combination.” 

A counselor is a follower and a leader who should be 
imaginative, a lover of poetry, and one who possesses 
a strong sense of humor. He or she should love life, 
travel and adventure, starlight nights, the moon, moun- 
tain shadows, and music; one who is wholesome, fun 
loving, and free. In camp, counselors should “let go” ; 
they create a happy atmosphere if they laugh, walk, 
and talk with campers. Education needs this free open 
spirit as it is found in camp. Our public school teach- 
ers are afraid to relax for fear of losing the respect and 
control of pupils. Does physical and mental tension 
as found in many of our, present-day schools make for 





poise, control, security, and clear thinking? Learning 
is an activity. It is alive and vital., Tension breeds 
fear, distrust, and dislike. Sterling qualities are essen- 
tial in counselors. He or she should possess intellec- 
tual curiosity, be sincere, genial, firm, industrious, and 
versatile, and should have a knowledge of how art 
contributes to living. As stated by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
in the Progressive Education Association: 

A counselor’s life should be a full life that has known art 
and music; one that has seen beauty in slate roofs, raindrops, 
bridges, or sunsets. A sensitive life that responds to people, 
that has talked to the postman, storekeeper, and policeman. 

The amount of training required in camps depends 
on the attitude of the director or governing board. If 
he or she believes in the educational values in camping, 
more counselor leadership courses will be required for 
those who expect to be counselors. Since under the 
present plan, the training period is short and varied, 
the best results cannot be obtained. A new type of 
counselor leadership course needs to be instigated. If 
the public school were in a position to demand its 
rightful benefits from camp, counselors could be given 
camp training along with subject matter in high school, 
college, and university. This would mean a new type 
of concrete education, a need for more thoroughly and 
more widely trained teachers. 


F ALL the personalities, factors, and elements 

that compose camp, none is as important as the 
camper, whether he or she is a child or adult. Camp 
exists first of all for the camper, and everything that 
is planned or undertaken in camp has for its purpose 
the individual development and well-being of the 
camper. From the camper’s standpoint and develop- 
ment, camping should be an activity everyone may 
engage in at any stage of his life and receive valuable 
rewards in learning skills, social values, breadth of 
vision, and health. 


For children and young people, camp provides an 
opportunity to live experiences. It is a natural human 
desire to live and learn, not as in the average school 
where the pupil has a negative attitude and the teacher 
positive, but in a situation where a living, learning 
process under-a free environment stimulates one to 
want to learn. 

Dr. Kilpatrick has said in The Role of Camping in 
Education Today: 


We learn a thing in the degree that we count it important, 
and also in the degree that it fits in with what we already 
know. Pupils live camping experiences much more fully than 
they do school experiences. Parents and teachers make too 
many decisions for children. In camp one constantly confronts 
problems to be solved through informal group discussions and 
general group living. The well-managed camp is truly an 
educative force because it is a living and learning institution. 

Managers and directors of camps have different 
viewpoints today. One opinion considers camp as a 
place to learn things about the outdoors; to adjust 
oneself to natural environment is the all-important 
thing. Swimming, boating, canoeing, sailing, and fish- 


(Continued on page 288) 


















Proceedings of the War Fitness Conference 


The proceedings of the National War Fitness Con- 
ference have been published and may be secured by 
sending $1.00 with your order to the national office of 
the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Order copies for yourself, your depart- 
ment, your general library, or for some friend who was 
not at the Conference. The Proceedings will contain 
some addresses in full, others in abstract form, and will 
have summaries of all meetings. 











Members of the New Board 
THE names and addresses of members of the new Board of 

Directors including newly elected officers are as follows: 

President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

President-Elect—Dr. William L. Hughes, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Past-President—Dr. Jay B. Nash, School of Education, New 
York University, Washington Square East, New York, New 
York. 

Vice-President, Health Education—Dr. H. H. Walker, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Vice-President, Physical Education—Miss 
Board of Education, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President, Recreation—Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Depart- 
ment of Education, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Central District—Mr. Willard N. Greim, 414 14th Street, 

Denver, Colorado. 

Eastern District—Dr. W. F. Meredith, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Midwest District—Mr. W. K. Streit, Board of Education, 
216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Southern District—Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
x <. 

Southwest District—Lt. Edwin H. Trethaway, Headquarters, 
Fourth Air Force, Office of the Director of Physical Train- 
ing, 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 

Northwest District—A. C. Pelton, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Resolutions Passed by the Assembly 

HE following resolutions, submitted by the Resolutions 

Committee and approved by the Board of Directors, were 
passed by the Representative Assembly on Friday, April 16: 

Resolution on Physical Fitness 

Wuereas, A high degree of physical fitness is necessary for 
maximum service on the home front, peak production on the 
industrial front, and maximum efficiency on the military 
front, and 

Wuereas, State and local directors and leaders of physical 
fitness have felt a need for a central federal agency to provide 
guidance and to serve as a clearing house on physical fitness 
problems, and 

Wuereas, President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Hon. Paul 
V. McNutt, Director of the War Manpower Commission, have 
recognized this need and have established the Division of 
Physical Fitness of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Federal Security Agency, and the Victory Corps 
program, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT, The Executive Secretary 
be instructed to prepare and send appropriate letters to the 
President of the United States and: Hon. Paul V. McNutt, 


Ruth Evans, 
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commending them on their foresight in recognizing federal 
responsibility for increased physical fitness to meet the War 
demands, and congratulating them upon extending the SET Vices 
of the Office of Education and establishing the Division of 
Physical Fitness, thus making available services to all agencies 
concerned with the promotion and conduct of physical fitness 
programs, 

AND FURTHER, That said letters pledge the full Cooperation 
of this Association with the President, Hon. Paul V. McNutt 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker, and the Division of 
Physical Fitness in an all-out effort to win the war. 


Resolution on Physical Fitness Programs 

Wuereas, The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation wishes to maintain the effectiveness 
of its contribution to the war effort, 

Anp Wuereas, This Association wishes to render maximum 
cooperation with the “Physical Fitness Division” which has 
been established in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of the Federal Security Agency, 

Anp Wuenreas, Physical fitness is a constant in the fiye 
divisions (air, land, sea, production, community service) gf 
the Victory Corps program and in the manuals on “Physical 
Fitness” that have been prepared by committees appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education in collaboration with the 
United States Army, the United States Navy, the United 
States Public Health Service and the Physical Fitness Division 
of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services with 
the approval of the National Policy Commission for the 
Victory Corps, 

Anp Wuereas, There is a recognized critical shortage of 
individuals trained to conduct physical fitness programs, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the officers of this Association respect- 
fully urge that the appropriate agencies in Washington classify 
those engaged in conducting “Physical Fitness Programs” in 
the public schools, colleges, universities, and in educational 
institutions, such as the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., etc., as serving 
in an essential occupation. 


Resolution on Federal Aid to Education 





WuereAs, The war has greatly intensified the responsibility 
of the Federal Government for the education of its citizenry 
—a responsibility long charged primarily to the states and 
communities, 

Anp WuereAS, The inequality of educational opportunity in 
the United States, and consequently the unpreparedness of our 
citizenry to serve with universal effectiveness in the emerger 
cies of war and peace, is recognized by all who are acquainted 
with the school systems of our several States, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Congress of the United States be 
urged to enact Bill 637 introduced in the Senate of the United 
States, February 4, 1943, by Mr. Thomas of Utah for himseli 
and Mr. Hill, in order that all American youth may have 
comparable preparation for the duties of citizenship. 


Resolution on Legislation 

Wuereas, The United States Office of Education in collab 
oration with the Army, the Navy, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Physical Fitness Division of the Office o 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, other federal ant 
civilian agencies, and representatives of our own Association, 
have, through cooperative effort, prepared the importamt 
physical fitnéss program included in the High School Victory 
Corps, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the United States Commissioner @ 
Education be urged by the Executive Secretary of this Assoc 
ation to press legislation providing for financial assistance 1 
put this program into full effect. 
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Resolution on Subsidies for Students in Training Those who arranged the educational exhibits and demonstra- 























































Wuereas, There is a serious shortage of teachers of physical tions for the instructive materials presented, 2: 
“mess in the secondary schools of the nation as well as in the Dr. Belmont Farley of the National Education Association 
fitnes ‘#05 institutions, and for his valuable public relations services, 
teacher-training institu ’ : . . . ; ; : 3 , ; 
WueErEas, The importance of increasing the offerings in this The Midwest, Southern, and Ohio Associations for financial 
field both in hours per day and the number of students in- support and cooperative assistance in many ways, , 
yolved has been attested to by ranking Army and Navy Hotel Gibson, its managers and staff, for their kindness, 
ae sfficials, as well as by representatives of the War Manpower ogg and efficient service under increasingly difficult 
ges onditions, 
a Persmese, -» all is likely to be a surplus in certain other The Mayor, Superintendent of Schools, President of the 
ad ‘aching fields, University of Cincinnati, the press, radio stations, and the 
ah Be ir RESOLVED, That the United States Commissioner of Chamber of Commerce for their helpful and understanding 
itness Education be urged to ask Congress for funds to provide sub- assistance, — 
sidies for students taking re-training and refresher courses in The Chairmen and members of twenty-seven local Com- 
ration physical education and health education during the summer mittees for their able help to the Conference managers, 
Nutt months of the year, 1943. The Parent-Teacher Associations and other Social and 
; : sidtbi Community Agencies for their encouragement and support and 
oi Resolution on Swimming for valuable aid before and during the Conference, 
WuerEas, The facts show that from thirty to seventy-five The Departments of Art, Industrial Arts, Business, Music, 
per cent of school children are unable to swim as much as one Physical Education, Public Relations, and Visual Aids and 
ySical hundred yards upon finishing their school experience, and the clerical staff of the Cincinnati Public Schools; the Cin- 
eness Wuereas, The war casualties have focused attention upon cinnati Y.W.C.A.; the Littleford-Nelson Business School; the 
many thousands of lives lost through drowning, Division of Public Welfare of Cincinnati; the Public Recrea- 
mum * Be iT RESOLVED, That Boards of Education and Boards of tion Commission; the Park Board; P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc.; 
has Recreation, as well as Private Schools and Social Agencies Proctor and Gamble Company; the Globe-Wernicke Company ; 
fare establish requirements which will insure that every school the John Shillito Company, and the many other contributing 
child be taught to swim before completing his school ex- educational and commercial organizations for splendid co- 
five perience; That pools and beaches be used to the utmost, with operation in the completion of many projects essential to the 
) a instruction offered in the schools where facilities exist; That success of the Conference, and to 
sical methods be devised to accredit learning in pools other than All persons and organizations not mentioned specifically by 
d by those in the schools; That sufficient numbers of professional name who contributed to the success of the Conference. 
the eachers devote time to this problem during school sessions, in be a4 7 ' 
nited = after-school periods, at night, and during the summer Appreciation for Those Who Participated in the National 
ision ths to produce a more satisfactory level of swimmin Wer Fitness Conference 
mon p y g , . 
with ability among the population; That leaders from swimming T WILL be impossible for me to thank everyone who 
the team groups and from the general teaching staff be trained participated so generously in our Victory Through Fitness 
to assist with this task and; That instruction be given first of Conference, so I decided to také this method of expressing my 
e of all to prospective selectees for the armed forces and _ their warm personal thanks. 
auxiliary forces. nF no ape in ng years oa there 8 such a tee 
rect , vee number of serious-minded earnest planners. he spirit of the 
sify Resolution oo Rehobilitation . group impressed many people even beyond the professional 
¥ WHEREAS, Men are being rejected for military service who contribution. 
onal could be rehabilitated at least for limited Service ; In my own judgment, the profession has risen to new heights 
ving Be iT REsoLvED, That the American Association for Health, and this was brought about by our combined efforts. Thank 
Physical Education, and Recreation offer the services of its you most heartily—Jay B. Nasu, Past President, A.A.H.P. 
members to the Selective Service System, the Army and the E.R. P 
Navy in the development of programs designed to rehabilitate 
ility men so that they may become fit for military services or be Letter from Mr. Stocking 
nry better prepared to function in civilian life. ° OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
* Resolution of Appreciation War MANPOWER COMMISSION 
via Wuenreas, It was necessary to make special arrangements to Washington, D. C. 
a hold the National War Fitness Conference, sponsored by the Aprit 1, 1943 
ms oe ee for Health, Physical Education, and Mr. Jay B. Nash 
ecreation, an President 
7 Wuereas, Arrangements were made to secure so many American Association for Health, 
. excellent speakers and other participants in the program, and Physical Education, and Recreation 
ted Wuereas, It is the consensus of opinion of the delegates National Education Association 
sel present that this Conference has been very significant and out- 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
er standing in its accomplishments, Washington, D. C. 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association for Health, Dear Mr. Nash: 
Physical Education, and Recreation express its thanks and Thank you for sending us a copy of your recent letter to 
sincere appreciation to Colonel Herman Beukema concerning the status of physical 
lab- Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University, President of the and health education directors in high schools. 
blic Association, for his untiring and successful efforts in making Although director of physical education and health education | 
. of this Conference possible, has not been listed in the Occupational Bulletin for Educational 
and Dr. Harry W. Chase, Chancellor of New York University, Services, this occupation has been definitely excluded from the 
ion, for his’ generosity in allowing Dr. Nash to devote so much recently issued list of Nondeferrable Activities and Occupa- 
ant of his University time to the best interests of the Association, tions. The War Manpower Commission would like to see the 
ory Mr. W. K. Streit, Conference Manager, and Miss Helen teaching of physical and health education maintained, and it is 
N. Smith, Associate Conference Manager, for their unusually recommended that persons engaged in this work remain on 
of efficient organization and conduct of the National War Fitness their jobs. 
oie Conference, Sincerely, r 
to _ The loyal Conference exhibitors for their financial support, (Signed) Collis Stocking, Associate Director 
fine spirit, and excellent cooperation, Bureau of Program Planning and Review 
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YEW BARMES BOOKS FOR SPRING 194 


You are certain to find helpful material among these new titles. Whether you are directing a 
special Physical Fitness program, conducting your usual Physical Education schedule, running a 


summer camp, working on a summer playground or at a Recreation Center, conducting a USO or 
service men’s recreation program—there is a book here to make your job easier. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 

By Rosalind Cassidy and Hiida Clute Kozman 
Designed as a text for college students preparing to teach 
physical education and for high school teachers wishing to 
reorganize their programs in tine with today’s demands. 


ge SAR, 212 2 a a Ra Pee RSS $2.00 


FITNESS FIRST—A PHYSICAL FITNESS WORK- 
BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
By Kozman and Cassidy 


To be placed in the students’ hands as a practical, personal 
guide to Physical Fitness and an accompaniment to PHYSICAL 
FITNESS FOR GIRLS. 


ge goth eae ane ee ene eT 60 cents 


Together, the two above publications, text and workbook, 
furnish the most stabilizing and functional contribution that 
can be made for our high school teachers in wartime. In 
addition, PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS, with its informa- 
tion on methods of program organization and administration 
plus a complete work syllabus, is invaluable for prospective 
teachers. For anyone having anything to do with a Physical 
Fitness program for girls, these books are a “must.” 


TUMBLING AND STUNTS 

By Virginia Lee Horne 
Particularly timely in the light of the present em- 
phasis on Physical Fitness. Organized to serve 
as a training manual for both the beginning and 
experienced teacher. Several hundred individual, 
partner and group activities and demonstrations 
described and illustrated simply and clearly. All 
arranged in order of difficulty. Special safety meas- 
ures stressed for each activity. A complete pro- 
gram in stunts and tumbling for elementary, high 
school, college and adult groups can be effectively 
developed from this book. 


SE EEN dinchatdiccianecipnisnniaiinntithaavaitencanincaeiiigl $3.00 





SPORTS TECHNIQUE CHARTS 
N.S.W.A. Committee 


These charts illustrating correct techniques fo, 
each of ten leading sports are, without doubt, the 
finest visual aid material now available to physical 
education teachers. As teaching devices, bulletin 
board material, motivating factors, they are in. 
valuable. Prepared by a group of sports experts, 
these charts combine the finest photographic and 
pen and ink techniques with excellent, helpful brief 
written instructions. Chart size 14x21”. 


Ten charts (Tennis, Golf, Riding, Aquatics, Arch- 
ery, Basketball, Badminton, Field Hockey, Softball, 
Volley Ball). Complete set in an envelope $1.00 
(Not sold separately) . 


FUNDAMENTAL EXERCISES FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
By Lowman and Colestock 


A valuable supplement to CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR GROUPS. In these days when 
so much is being done in Physical Fitness, there is 
great danger that through improper exercise, per- 
manent harm will be done to our boys and girls. 
This practical booklet cites from various author- 
ities the great need for care in the administration 
of exercise, then, by specific examples, goes on to 
show what is the correct treatment for particular 
cases. 


PT iii Ei ae 50 cents 


BARNES BOOKS HAVE BEEN GIVEN OUTSTANDING OFFICIAL APPROVAL FOR USE IN YOUR 
“VICTORY CORPS” PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM. SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street 











New York 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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4] NEW BARNES BOOKS FOR SPRING 1943 


BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS LIBRARY 


A CAMPING MANUAL 

By R. Alice Drought 
This thoughtful and careful analysis of real camp- 
ing is a boon to the many physical educators who 
spend their summers in camp work. The author is 
an internationally known authority who writes 
freely of her own experience in all types of camp 
work. If you are interested in the set up and man- 
agement of a successful camp, this is the book for 


you. 
ma” Cit, Sustweted._...........................-- $2.00 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: A PRACTICAL HAND- 


BOOK 

By Marguerite Ickis 
Here is a manual of first importance, a compre- 
hensive reference book for both beginners and 
teachers. Beautifully illustrated. The author out- 
lines simple step-by-step instructions and describes 
minimum equipment needed. Includes Pottery, 
Leathercraft, Weaving, Puppetry, Metalcraft, 
Papercraft, Silk Screen, Textile Printing, Whittling, 
Printing Press and Book Binding. 


GAs Cloth, iMluctrated......... $2.50 


SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS 

By Viola Mitchell 
Here is every bit of worthwhile information avail- 
able on this most popular outdoor pastime. This 
book contains a detailed history of softball besides 
complete coaching and playing techniques. There 
are chapters devoted to batting, pitching, and to 
each of the fielding positions; sections on coaching, 
umpiring, and keeping score plus a baseball glos- 
Sary; numerous photographic illustrations and 
diagrams. 


PIII <5 5... sovacins nsesitenbnibbseiababitehtianaaee $1.00 





FUN WITH CARDS 
By Dale Adams 


A timely and long awaited addition to the Idle 
Hour Library. Here is at least one game for each 
mood and every occasion. There are games suit- 
able for a quiet game party or a recreation program 
game room. A feature is a number of exciting 
games that soldiers and sailors will particularly en- 
joy. A special section on SOLITAIRE contains 


nearly two dozen games, both old and new. 


swe’. Chai, -heotented............... tinal $1.00 


JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

By Bernard S. Mason 
In this new book by the author of the now famous 
WOODCRAFT, the full scope of campcraft and 
woodcraft is set forth with amazing simplicity and 
vividness. By word, drawings, and photographs the 
facts are made to stand out so that no one can 
miss them. With the great wealth of informa- 
tion in this volume, anyone can camp successfully, 
any time, and any place. 


SYa"nt i”, Cloth, untenteds....020...ni $2.00 


LAWN GAMES 
By John R. Tunis 


Admirably suited to the recreational side of physi- 
cal education. Complete, explicit directions for 
friendly competition in archery, badminton, cro- 
quet, deck tennis, horseshoes, lawn bowls, shuffle- 


board, clock golf, darts and volley ball. Attractive 
photographic illustrations. 
Ow. I elitist ee $1.00 


NEW COMPLETE GENERAL CATALOG SOON OFF THE PRESS. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street 






New York 


Stafe Directors on Military Leave 

THE following members of The Society of State Directors of 

Health and Physical Education are now in the armed 
services : . 

W. H. Orion, U. S. Navy, formerly in California, appointed 
July 1, 1934. 

Dr. T. C. Ferguson, U. S. Army, formerly in Maryland, 
appointed April 16, 1937. 

Don Cash Seaton, U. S. Navy, formerly in Illinois, appointed 
July 1, 1937. 

Joe Hall, U. S. Navy, formerly in Florida, appointed July 
1, 4937. 

Clifford S. Blackburn, U. S. Navy, formerly in Arkansas. 
appointed July 1, 1939. 

F. G. Stith, Army Air Corps, formerly in Missouri, ap- 
pointed Sept. 1, 1939. 

W. D. Nixon, U. S. Army, formerly in South Carolina, 
appointed Nov. 1, 1939. 

Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Marine Corps, formerly in Penn- 
sylvania, appointed Oct. 1, 1940. 

J. Frank Taylor, U. S. Navy, formerly in Tennessee, ap- 
pointed April 10, 1942. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . .. ._ By Isabel M. Chappell 
The five-day-a week program of health and physical edu- 
cation which has been inaugurated in all senior high schools 
of the District during the current year will be extended to 
two junior high schools next year, according to Mr. Hardy 
L. Pearce, Director of Health and Physical Education for 
the public schools. If this experiment proves to be advan- 
tageous and practical, it is hoped that means will be made 
available whereby a similar program can. be extended to all 
junior high schools and later to elementary schools as well. 

The senior high schools have just concluded the inter- 
high school tournament in boys’ basketball. Sixteen hundred 
boys participated in the program. The _ inter-high school 
competitive athletic program for boys will be considerably cur- 
tailed this year due to the speedup throughout the school 
program and problems of personnel. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education for 
Women of George Washington University presented their 
modern dance groups in their annual recital at Roosevelt 
High School on March 17, 1943, at 8:30 p. mM. The program 
demonstrated various phases of the work in modern dance 
at George Washington University. Miss Elizabeth Burtner 
of the Department of Health and Physical Education directed 
the demonstration. Miss Burtner also presented several orig- 
inal dance numbers of her own creation. The program in- 
cluded also a number of routines, studies, and dances, com- 
posed by members of Orchesis and the Junior Dance Group, 
which showed interesting, creative themes. The choreography 
for most of the dances was through collaboration of the di- 
rector and students of George Washington University. The 
lighting effects by Harold Snyder of the Community Center 
Department and the costuming contributed much to the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 


NEW JERSEY ..... ... +. By Martha Lahey 
New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education 
Annual Spring Conference, Saturday, May 8, 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange, New Jersey 
PROGRAM 
Theme: “Evaluation of the Contribution that the Physical 
Fitness Program ts Making toward the War Effort.” 

Morning Session—10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
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Presiding: Thomas W. Higbee, teacher of physical educa. 
tion, Columbia High School, South Orange. 

Greetings from the President of Panzer College, Dr. Mar. 
garet C. Brown. 

Greetings from the President of the Association, John N. 
Richards, Sr., Supervisor of Physical Education, Newark. 

“Evaluation of the Contribution of the Girls’ Program,” 
Miss E. Elizabeth Adams, teacher of physical education, 
Neptune High School, Ocean Grove. 

“Evaluation of the Contribution of the Boys’ Program,” 
Walter A. Gardell, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Elizabeth. 

“Evaluation of the Contribution as Viewed by a High Schog| 
Principal,” Dr. Frank J. McMackin, Principal, Dickinsop 
High School, Jersey City. 

Discussion. 

Talk on the Women’s Physical Fitness Program of the 
U.S.N.R., Lieutenant Jenny E. Turnbull. 

“Presentation of the Pre-Flight Program from a Visygl 
Education Angle,” Lieutenant Commander W. O. Hunter, 
U.S.N.R. Sound movies of swimming, pre-flight program, 
and battles of the Pacific will be shown. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon Session—2:15 p.m. Participation Program. 

Presiding: Miss Rosabel Steinhauer, teacher of physical edy- 
cation, Passaic Valley High School, Little Falls. 

“Marching Tactics,” George Ackerman, teacher of physical 
education, Trenton State Teachers College. 

“Conditioning Exercises,” Albert Gorton, teacher of physical 
education, Panzer College, East Orange. 

“Rhythms,” Mrs. Edna Doll, teacher of physical education, 
Clifford Scott High School, East Orange. 

Demonstration by girls of Clifford Scott High School. 
Discussion. 


PENNSYLVANIA ... . . . .. By Elizabeth McHose 

The newly elected officers of the Southeastern District 
Association are as follows: President, Bernice Boyles, Ambler 
High School, Ambler; President-Elect, Dr. Harry Allen, West 
Chester State Teachers College; Vice President, Joseph Metz- 
gar, Abington High School; Treasurer, Rae Desenberg, Upper 
Darby High School; Secretary, Gertrude Herzog, Abington 
High School. 

The Southeastern District and the Philadelphia District As- 
sociations were joint sponsors of two sectional meetings during 
the Annual Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, West Chester State Teach- 
ers College, presided at the first meeting at which discussion 
centered round the topics, “Nation-wide Aims of the Physical 
Fitness Program” and “The Administrator’s Problems i 
Adjusting the School Curriculum to the Demands of the Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Program.” Grover W. Mueller, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Association, served as Chairman of 
the second meeting which was given over to a panel discussion 
of the problem, “How Physical Educators Are Meeting Prob- 
lems in the Reorganization of Facilities, Activities, Classes, to 
Accommodate the National Fitness Program.” Members of 
the panel were: Virginia Allen, Swarthmore High School; 
William Ciegenfus, Swarthmore High School; Gracine Holden, 
Bartram High School, Philadeiphia; Lloyd Lux, West Chester 
State Teachers College; and Bem Ogden, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia District Association has begun work of 
a project to increase opportunities for swimming instruction i 
Philadelphia. A committee is surveying all available swit- 
ming facilities and present loads with the idea of increasing 
the use of each pool to capacity. The feasibility of scheduling 
school children in community pools during curricular time, 
as a part of regular physical education is being investigated a 
one phase of the study. 

Because of the many problems arising from the increase if 
time allotment in physical education, a meeting of the Phila 
delphia physical education teachers was scheduled to study this 
matter with Dr. Clarence Raby, the roster consultant for the 
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Philadelphia schools. It was felt that if roster makers and 
, physical educators could talk understandingly on the problem 

i of scheduling classes and pupils, better results’ would be 
forthcoming. ; : 

On May 4, 5, 6, and 7 the National Folk Festival was 
scheduled to take place at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
During April, Bascom Lunsford, of North Carolina, a partici- 
pant in the festival for ten years, and an expert in country 
and square dancing, was in Philadelphia to give instruction 
sessions. Phi Delta Pi, professional physical education sorority, 
sponsored two dance meetings under Mr. Lunsford. 

Mrs. Myrtle Miller, Director of Archery Camp, Teela- 
Wooket, Vermont, and Miss Virginia Rath, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, coached a group of Philadelphia teachers in the tech- 
niques of archery Tuesday, April 6, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. An unbelievable amount of material was cov- 
ered, along with shooting practice, in two short hours. 

C. Lawrence Walsh, Senior Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh Public Schools, is Chairman of the very active 
Physical Fitness Division of the Southwestern area, Pennsyl- 
yania State Council of Defense. Under his able leadership a 
fine organization has been built up. A series of panel dis- 
cussions dealing with various phases of the program has been 
held at the Y.M.C.A. The most recent one was devoted to 
a discussion of posture. C. H. Hubbard, Shadyside Academy, 
served as Chairman, and representatives of the Army Air 
Corps, University of Pittsburgh, and various service programs, 
served as members of the panel. 

The week of May 17 was designated in Pittsburgh as Phy- 
sical Fitness Week. All grade, high, and parochial schools 
which had facilities staged physical fitness demonstrations. Most 
programs were community affairs held in football stadia be- 
tween 7 and 8:30 p.m. so that both parents could attend. C. 
Lawrence Walsh, Supervisor of Physical Education, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, said, “Alone, an individual demonstra- 
tion is a fine neighborhood goodwill project, but as part of a 
general movement its ‘public relations’ possibilities are en- 
hanced many times.” The programs included all phases of 
activity which are being stressed particularly at this time. 
The music department cooperated whole-heartedly with the 
physical education department in making Physical Fitness 
Week a success. 

The new Pittsburgh Course of Study in Health Education 
for the Senior High School will be ready for use next fall. 

The Annual Dinner-Meeting of the Southern District As- 
sociation was held April 8, at the Y.M.C.A., Lancaster. 
Speakers included Grover W. Mueller, President, State As- 
sociation; Edmund C. Wicht, Executive Secretary, P.I.A.A.; 
and Lieutenant Jerome, W.A.A.C. An informal discussion 
of current problems concluded the program. Charles R. Nitch- 
key, President, presided. 

“Help Yourself to Leadership” is the title of a new course 
sponsored during April and May by the Recreation Division 
of the Council of Social Agencies of Reading and Berks County 
to train volunteer leaders to assist with recreational activities 
conducted by the various agencies. Each evening session in- 
cludes a lecture-discussion period and a workshop _ session 
covering various practical recreation activities. 

Members of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation who have failed to re- 
ceive the State Journal and other Association correspondence, 
will please notify Grover W. Mueller, President, Room 504, 
Administration Building, Parkway at 2lst Street, Philadelphia. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel Caldwell 

Bouve School of Physical Education held its annual demon- 
stration on Friday evening, April 9. 

_The following sections of the State Society for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation have been organized: 

The Boston Section held its first meeting on April 2, at the 
Hotel Lenox, Boston. Miss Ruth Evans of Springfield Public 
Schools spoke on “The Physical Fitness Program in Opera- 
tion.” Dr. Charles Prohaska, State Director of Physical 
Education, Connecticut, and Superintendent Mark Schibles 
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presented their points of view on the wartime physical fitness 
program in the schools. Miss Margaret Rowe, President of 
the State Society, presided at the meeting. 

Mr. Melvin A. Clevett has been the promotor in the Wor- 
cester area. That section met at the Worcester Boys Club 
on April 7 with the main emphasis of the program on physical 
fitness in the armed services. Lieutenant Leonard A. Watters, 
U.S.N.R., who is in charge of the physical fitness program for 
Naval Aviation Cadets spoke on “The Training Program in 
Our Pre-Flight Schools.” The motion picture “The Winning 
Spirit,” showing the Chapel Hill program, was discussed 
briefly by Lieutenant F. T. Donahue, U.S.N.R. Members of 
the Worcester Boys Club presented a demonstration of war- 
time swimming. 

Mr. Albert V. Reagan, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Laurence, planned a section meeting for Fri- 
day, April 16. 

The Plymouth Section met on Saturday, April 10, with Mr. 
Alexander Clement, Supervisor of Physical Education, Fair- 
haven Public Schools, presiding. Dr. Mary Spencer, Director 
of Health Education, Malden Public Schools, spoke on “A 
Functional Health Education Program.” Mr. Thomas H. 
Hines, Supervisor of Physical Education, Brookline Public 
Schools, discussed “The Importance of Physical Fitness.” 
There were demonstrations of physical fitness activities for 
boys, directed by Mr. Knute Anderson of Bourne and for 
girls, directed by senior students at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Bridgewater. “What the Superintendent Thinks About 
the Program” was presented by Superintendent James F. 
Peebles of Bourne. Miss Margaret Rowe represented the 
State Society. 
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WISCONSIN CRE Sor By Roy Liddicoat 

A survey is being made by the Research Committee of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education, 
to determine the exact status of the physical fitness aspect 
of the Victory Corps Program in Wisconsin schools. A very 
comprehensive questionnaire, dealing with the number of 
hours of physical education, number of students per teacher, 
qualifications of newly employed teachers, etc., has been mailed 
out to 461 superintendents and principals throughout the state 
by Miss Rosemary Royce, chairman. of the committee. Re- 
sults are now being received and tabulated for further analysis 
and study. 

The County Advisory Service Committee of the Associa- 
tion is now functioning in 48 counties in the state. A _ per- 
sonal question-and-answer service is now available in these 
counties for the benefit of those having problems relating to 
health and physical education. The committee has as con- 
sulting members specialists in all branches of the field. Be- 
cause of its personnel and the wide scope of its operation, 
the County Advisory Service has been able to establish an 
enviable record in state educational circles. Miss Ruby Greil- 
ing of Stevens Point Teachers College has directed the work 
of this committee for the past two years. 

As a follow-up of the series of Physical Fitness Institutes 
held earlier this year under the direction of the administrators 
of the Victory Corps Program, Mr. Fred Hein of Oshkosh 
and his Physical Fitness Committee are working out plans 
for a series of county meetings to be held in the late spring 
and early fall. Dr. H. C. Merritt, Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools for the Wisconsin State Department and Mr. Hein 
have been in conference on the*matter and although plans are 
still tentative, the work is well under way. This series of 
institutes is being formulated upon results of a recent survey 
made by the committee in some 500 high schools in the state, 
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and will offer assistance in meeting some of the new prob- 
lems growing out of the intensified and expanded program to 
state physical educators and administrators. 

An honor roll, bearing the names and addresses of Wis- 
consin physical education teachers and coaches, has been as- 
sembled by Roy Liddicoat, president of the state association. 
All bulletins and News Letters will be mailed to those in 
service as an indication of the continued friendship and good 
will of the association. The list of names and addresses is 
also available to all those desiring to make personal contacts 
with their former associates. 

The National Section on Womens’ Athletics in Wisconsin 
has recently conducted workshops in Ashland, Medford, and 
Stevens Point, to demonstrate the type of program desirable 
in regular physical education work. 

Mr. Fred Hein, director of physical education in the Oshkosh 
public schools, is assisting in the new physical education pro- 
gram for Aviation Cadets at Oshkosh State Teachers College. 
Mr. Hein is also serving as a member of the Division of 
Physical Fitness of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense. 

Mr. Robert Nohr of the University of Wisconsin is serving 
as Advisory Coordinator of the State Department in the field 
of Physical Education. 

Mr. Louis Means is president of the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Basketball. Mr. Means is Director of Ath- 
letics at Beloit College and also serves the W.A.H.P.E. as 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee. 

Mr. W. J. Wittich of LaCrosse State Teachers College re- 
ports a two-day Physical Fitness Institute and Workshop held 
there recently. The program included addresses on Pre-Mili- 
tary and Pre-Naval Training and group demonstrations of con- 
ditioning exercises, apparatus and tumbling, aquatics, ob- 
stacle courses, combatives, and also discussions on health serv- 
ice and testing programs. 

The Milwaukee Institute of Child Adjustment, held recently, 
had for its general topic, “Our Schools’ Responsibility in 
Wartime.” This clinic was sponsored by the Advisory Staff 
of the Psycho-Educational Council in cooperation with the 
Industrial and Educational Counselors Association, the School 
Life Advisement Councils, and various civic organizations. 
Mr. E. O. Hoppee, Mr. George Wolf, Miss Elsie Peters, Miss 
Esther Heiden, Mrs. Florence Arnold, and Miss Elizabeth 
Ludwig, members of our state association, took part in the 
program. 

The Physical Education Department of the Madison Public 
Schools is issuing periodically to its members, a very interest- 
ing and informative bulletin. Questions of local import are 
discussed, announcements publicized, and an effort made to 
more completely synchronize and coordinate the physical edu- 
cation program within the city. 

An interesting experiment in recreation and child care to 
meet wartime needs, has been undertaken by the Madison 
system. Several schools are now open throughout the day 
on Saturday and after four on other days to provide super- 
vised play and recreation for school children. Such activities 
as basketball, volleyball, square and social dancing, loop tennis, 
shuffleboard, chess, and educational movies have been made 
available to those attending. 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Cochran 


Membership in the Illinois Physical Education Association 
now is close to 600. The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation is considering a proposal to raise the annual dues from 
fifty cents to one dollar. The work of the association has been 
greatly extended during the present year, particularly as to 
the district organization program, and the legislative pro- 
gram, with a coincidental increase in expenses. 

A slate for next fall’s officers is being drawn up by a nomi- 
nating committee. Since the usual general meeting of the 
association at the University of Illinois has been cancelled, the 
slate will be printed in the News, with opportunity for addi- 
tions. If names for an alternative slate are sent in, a mail 
vote will be taken; otherwise the slate selected by the nomi- 
nating committee will stand. 
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3u Memoriam 
William McAndrew 

The passing of William McAndrew, Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics at Southern Illinois Normal, on Feb. 
ruary 14, 1943, was a severe blow to his many friends and 
acquaintances in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Mac,” as he was affectionately called, lived such a full 
and busy life that no short tribute could encompass all of his 
many useful activities. He had been associated with Southem 
Normal for over twenty years and his teams and physical 
education program were both highly respected. Serving as g 
captain in World War I, he continued his military activity in 
the Illinois Reserve Militia and was elevated to the rank of 
Brigadier General in the fall of 1942. 

No finer tribute can we give him than to quote a telegram 
received by Mrs. McAndrew from one of his athletic 
opponents: “We remember Mac as a fine gentleman and a 
true sportsman.”—By James W. Lewis. 





The May issue of the J/linois Physical Education News wil| 
be published jointly by the state physical education association 
and the Illinois Coaches Association. Dick Baxter of Peoria 
and Norman Ziebell of Cicero are editors for the Coaches As. 
sociation. 

The dance symposium sponsored by the Chicago Dance Coun- 
cil on April 3 was most successful, attracting two hundred 
dance students and teachers. Instructors were Alma Hawkins, 
Edith Ballwebber, Guy Colby, Theodora Burch, Shirley 
Gunther, Katherine Manning, and Elizabeth Waterman. 

Physical fitness courses in the Victory Corps manual were 
demonstrated at the Danville High School gymnasium on 
April 7 to the Vermilion County physical educators and 
coaches. A coaches’ banquet preceded the meeting. 

Emily Andrews, whose interest in Bukh gymnastics is weli 
known, spent two weeks recently at the University of Illinois 
as a guest teacher in the women’s department. 

Guy Colby, of WLS, called square dances for the entire 
freshman class of Chicago Teachers College on April 15. 

Because of the shortage of physical education teachers in 
Chicago public schools, a special training course open only to 
graduates of Chicago Teachers College will be given to 
help those who are now substituting in classrooms or in gym- 
nasiums to fit themselves to teach physical education. The 
course began on April 17. 

About thirty teachers and supervisors from Chicago public 
schools attended the National War Fitness Conference at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Henry Suder Club of Chicago held a dinner meeting 
on April 19. Miss Mabel Lee of the University of Nebraska 
was the guest of honor. Principals from three elementary 
schools gave helpful talks. 

Gladys Andrews, of the University of Illinois, and Dr. A 
H Steinhaus of George Williams College will teach in the 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin. They will 
also teach in the workshop conference to be held on the 
university campus from June 24 to July 3. This conference 
is directed by the National Association of Directors and 
Teachers of Physical Education for College Women. 


MICHIGAN. ..... By King J. McCristal 

A recent conversation with Julian Smith, State Director of 
Interscholastic Athletics, indicates that the stepped-up physical 
fitness programs in the high schools in Michigan are enjoying 
marked success. Directors of programs in many communi- 
ties have indicated that they have received a great deal of 
help from Victory Corps Bulletin No. 2, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education. 

One item which seems to need a bit more stress is the mat- 
ter of testing in the various school programs. It is felt that 
the results of an activity program can better be realized if 
simple preliminary and final tests are given. An _ objective 
measure of a program’s worth oftentimes is well to have at 
hand when the administrator inquires concerning its progress. 
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The first of a series of spring institutes to be held in the 
State of Michigan was planned for May 7 at the new Sextion 
High School in Lansing. 

Michigan State College has recently embarked upon a 
training program for fifteen hundred Air Corps Cadets. The 
school is technically referred to as a Pre Pre-Flight Unit. 
Physical education is required of all men one hour a day, six 
days a week. The activities are restricted to some degree 
due to the insistence of the Air Corps that accidents be held 
to a minimum. Five courses are now being offered. They 
include aquatics which embraces both beginning and advanced 
swimming, lifesaving and survival technics ; safety skills, a 
tough military conditioning course; games of high organization 
embracing basketball, softball, volleyball, deck tennis and 
others; apparatus and tumbling stunts, and games of low or- 
ganization. Students participate in these courses for a period 
of one month or twenty-four meetings and then rotate to the 
next. After they have been in attendance at the Pre Pre- 
Flight School for five months they have had twenty-four 
meetings in each activity. 

The Army will soon be sending a group of Engineering 
students to participate in a technical training program for 
engineers. Many of the engineering students will remain for 
a period of nine months and will participate, so far as their 
physical education is concerned, in a program of nine ac- 
tivities, each for a month’s duration. 

When the program for Army training attains its maximum 
capacity, Jenison Gymnasium and Field House will be used by 
more than two thousand men each day. This figure, of 
course, does not include the number of civilian students who 
will still remain in school. 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Body Mechanics is becoming a very popular course among 
students at the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. Dr. Eleanor Metheny reports that one sixth of the 
women enrolled in the department have elected this course 
as their activity for a semester on a purely voluntary basis. 
Principles of effective muscle action and techniques of relax- 
ation are taught as well as general and specific exercises for 
various individual problems. 

The interest in body mechanics is further manifested by the 
request for a workshop in “Rational Body Mechanics for 
Wartime Needs,” which will be offered by Dr. Metheny. The 
workshop is developing a basic program suitable for high 
school use. 

i= = 

The individual physical education program in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools is built upon the close cooperation of 
pupil, parent, teacher, and school physician with the physical 
education program. The physical education teacher conducts 
a preliminary screening examination and refers to the school 
or private physician all children who might need further help. 
Prescriptions of.the amount and type of exercise for individuals 
are made by the physician. For this purpose individual com- 
ments and suggestions are added to card forms, which are 
Prepared for the following conditions: general body building, 
posture, kyphosis, feet, constipation, overweight, and lordosis. 
The school principal, on the recommendation of the physical 
education teacher, then invites the parents of the child to a 
conference and demonstration of the exercises. If the parent 
is unable to attend the conference, written permission must be 
sent before the program will be put into effect. 

Periodic checkups on progress include such items of health 
habits as nutrition, clothing, cleanliness, exercise, rest, sleep, 
and the amount of time spent out of doors. 


, 





The program has the backing of the school medical author- 
ities. It comprises 10 per cent of the total physical education 
program, and is designed to reduce the number and severity 
of defects in older children, and also to integrate health educa- 
tion into a total effective experience. Copies of the “Home 
Exercise” forms and instructions to teachers are issued by 
Mr. W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* *k * 

A Workshop in Corrective Physical Education will be 
offered by the Department of Physical Education of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from June 14-July 2, under the 
direction of Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone. The course will be 
open to physical education, physical therapy, nursing, and social 
work personnel. If the demand warrants, the course can be 
arranged in the evenings for the benefit of technicians em- 
ployed during the day. The course will carry 2 to 4 credits. 

* * * 

Those interested in the significant problem of the economy 
of various postures will be glad to know that Miss Harriet 
Graham McCormick has published a monograph, “The 
Metabolic Cost of Maintaining A Standing Position — with 
Special Reference to Body Alignment.” This monograph is a 
timely contribution to the literature of the field, and may be 
obtained through King’s Crown Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York (1942). 
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ARIZONA . By Grace Berlendis and Ina E. Gittings 

Co-eds at the University of Arizona will terminate the intra- 
mural softball season with a series of games with men 
students. The teams will be mixed so that competition will be 
more evenly matched. The faculty men will play the girls in 
softball as the final game of the season. 

The President of the University of Arizona, Tucson, at the 
request of the Directors of WAVES and WAACS, has ap- 
pointed Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical and Health 
Education for Women, as faculty advisor to women for each 
of these organizations. 

The Department of Physical Education at the Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, is being responsible for the course 
in Medical Aid for the 600 Pre-flight students of the United 
States Army Air Corps stationed at the college. 

The University of Arizona mixed competition in golf for 
men, women, and faculty was held April 10. 

Arrangements are being made to open the University of 
Arizona Women’s Building outdoor swimming pool every Sum 
day afternoon for coeducational recreational swimming for all 
university students. This will be done under the sponsorship 
of the W.A.A. Later on this spring the pool will be open 
evenings for recreational swimming. 

As a campus project, the University of Arizona student body 
inaugurated on April 2 the first University Red Cross unit 
organized as a full unit by the National Red Cross. Ina E. 
Gittings, member of the University War Committee which 
combines student and faculty enterprises, assisted in the new 
campus project. 

The dance department of Arizona State Teachers College 
at Tempe held its annual college dance intramurals March 17. 
Four groups, including dormitory women and _ off-campus 
women, competed in modern, tap, folk, and social dancing. 
Off-campus women took first place in modern and _ social; 
Gammage Hall took first place in tap and folk. 

The Arizona State Archery -Association held its annual 
tournament on the campus of the Arizona State College at 
Tempe March 27 and 28. The Women’s State Championship 
was won by Mary Thompson, a student at Phoenix Union 





High School and former National Junior Girls’ Champion. 
Second place went to Mildred L. Samuelson, instructor in 
physical education, University of Arizona, with Jeannette 
Ormsby, University of Arizona coed, ‘in third place. Shirley 
Morrow, also of the University of Arizona, won the women’s 
intermediate championship with Lois Dusenberry, University 
of Arizona, runner-up. An invitation was extended by the 
University of Arizona to hold the 1944 tournament in Tucson. 
Mildred L. Samuelson was elected president of the Association 
for the coming year. The University of Arizona physical 
education department conducted an Interclass Archery Tour- 
nament April 3-10 in which approximately ninety girls com- 
peted. A set of arrows was awarded to the winner of each 
group—beginner, intermediate, and advanced. 


CALIFORNIA... . . . . . +. + By Margaret King 


A seminar for teachers of physical education for girls in 
San Francisco began April 28. Under the direction of Cath- 
erine Worthingham of the Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment, Stanford University, a series of four meetings will 
be held for the purpose of analyzing gymnastics. 

The National Conference of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held in Cincinnati 
was attended by the following representatives from southern 
California: C. L. Glenn, Head Supervisor, Physical Education 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools; Verne Landreth, Chief, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Department 
of Education; Lloyd E. Webster, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Southern California; Carl 
Trieb, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Occidental 
College; John C. Burke, Supervisor of Health Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Al Arps, Boys’ Physical Education, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 

San Benito county schools celebrated their annual Field 
Day April 30 at the athletic field of the San Benito County 
High School with demonstrations of physical fitness. The 
program included military inspection and drill for boys and 
girls and group calisthenics for both groups, ranger drills and 
relays for the boys, and marching and pyramid drills for the 
girls. Tumbling and commando drills for boys and girls were 
followed by a series of track and field events for the pupils 
of the various county schools. 

Lecture sessions on health education of the San Francisco 
In-Service Training Course have been concluded. The re- 
mainder of the course will be devoted to activities for the de- 
velopment of physical fitness. The course as a whole gives 
a complete exposition of the wartime approach to problems of 
health and physical education. 

Lieutenant Commander W. K. Dunn, head of the Physical 
Training Program at the San Diego Naval Training Station, 
spoke at the March meeting of the San Diego Unit. He told 
of the interesting development of the program in the Training 
Station. Combative activities, swimming, and formal exercise 
are being emphasized. The physical development tests which 
are being used will provide valuable material for research in 
the field upon completion. 

A military obstacle course has just been completed on the 
Salinas Union High School grounds. It consists of eight dif- 
ferent obstacles: a straddle run, a fence vault, a scaling wall, 
a hand walk and overhead hand walk, a crouching cage, a 
climbing ladder, and a rope climb, all of which are followed 
by a short run. The whole course is 440 yards long. 

The San Diego Recreation Council sponsored a Social 
Recreation Institute, April 5-7. The Institute offered leader- 
ship training for individuals connected with youth and young 
adult groups sponsoring such programs. 

Youths of elementary school age in San Francisco are now 
doing their physical fitness chores each week under the 
supervision of the city recreation department. Many boys from 
the fifth to the eighth grade are taking part in a_ well- 
balanced physical fitness program which includes calisthenics, 
marching, tumbling, apparatus, and mat work. 

The Industrial Recreation Council of San Diego sponsored 
a Women’s Basketball League composed of two divisions from 
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the day and night shifts of the local aircraft plants, This 
council also sponsored men’s basketball, baseball, and softball, 

The San Francisco Unit met April 12 to discuss election of 
officers, a barbecue dinner, and state legislation affecting 
physical education. 

The San Diego City and County high schools have organ- 
ized a Victory Baseball League for the duration. The League 
has been planned to eliminate travel and still have competition, 
Four obstacle courses have been developed at the four larger 
high schools of San Diego for the conditioning of the boys. 

Gail Tucker, assistant professor of physical education at 
San Jose State College, enlisted in the WAACS, April 15 
She is now taking basic training at Fort Des Moines, Io 
following which she will attend officers’ candidate school, 


NEW MEXICO... . . . . By Birdie Bryan West 

A meeting of all Border Conference coaches was called jn 
February by Dr. Emil Larsen of Arizona University. They 
reached a decision to call off the annual track and field mee 
and the tennis and golf tournaments because of wartime con- 
ditions affecting both manpower and travel. 

Mary Alice Gale, former director of women’s physical 
education at New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
is now in London doing recreation work for the Red Cross, 
Her position is being filled by Lucy Mell Platt from Byrd 
High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Dr. James R. Scott, state public health director, announced 
the resignation of Portia Irick, public health nurse consultant 
with the department. Miss Irick is accepting a post as nursing 
consultant for the American Red Cross at St. Louis. 

Kermit Laabs, athletic director at New Mexico State Col- 
lege, recently announced that a physical fitness program for 
New Mexico high schools is being developed. He outlined 
plans for clinics to be established throughout the state in 
April to help local instructors set up the program. 

Arizona University and West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege were the co-champions of the Border Conference Basket- 
ball Tournament held at the University of New Mexico. West 
Texas State Teachers College has since announced its with- 
drawal from the National Tournament which will leave 
Arizona University to represent the Border Conference. 


UTAH 


The High School Victory Corps program has stimulated in- 
creased interest in physical fitness throughout the schools of 
the state. One of the standards of the program in Utah pro- 
vides that a physical examination shall be given to all senior 
students and to all junior boys in order for the school to be 
eligible for membership. To date such examinations have been 
given at Richfield, North Sevier, Carbon, Provo, Castle Dale, 
Murray, North Cache, South Cache, Moab, and Ogden (girls). 
These programs are additions to the already established 
physical examination programs which reach many ninth and 
tenth graders. Schools report a higher percentage of correc- 
tions than in previous years, which reflects an increased inter- 
est in health as well as improved family financial status. 

The 1942-43 edition of “How We Do It In Utah Schools” 
was issued to members of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation during April. Additional 
copies may be purchased for twenty-five cents. 

Adult physical education and recreation programs have been 
functioning at several centers throughout the state during the 
winter. At Weber College in Ogden 200 girls and women from 
war industries participated in a variety of physical activities 
every Thursday evening. Logan High School has served all 
of Cache county and has been a center of activity for the 
mechanic-learner groups training at the State College. Box 
Elder High School at Brigham City has run its usual adult 
program and has been well patronized by civilian and military 
personnel from Bushnell Hospital. Other schools that have 
sponsored programs include Kanab, St. George, Fillmore, Rich- 
field, Elsinore, and Price. 

Leona Holbrook of Brigham Young University has been ap- 
pointed State Archery Chairman of the Archery Section of 
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the A.A.H.P.E.R. Rachael Yocom of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College is chairman-elect of the National Track and 
Field Committee of N.S.W.A. . 

Faye Jeppsen of Box Elder High School is now doing oc- 
cupational therapy work with soldiers at Bushnell Hospital. 

Ida Stewart Brown has left her position at Weber College 
for foreign service with the American Red Cross. She is 
the third Utah woman physical education teacher to enter such 
service. Bernice Thomas and Ardith Spalding are both in 


Africa. 


Stanley Wilson of Payson is in India with the Red Cross. 





Women’s Athletic + 
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N.S.W.A.—SPECIAL ELECTION BY MAIL 

Alice Schriver resigned as Chairman of N.S.W.A. at 
the Legislative Board meeting in Cincinnati. There- 
fore, Anna Espenschade, the Chairman-Elect, automati- 
cally becomes Chairman on June 1. This makes it 
necessary to fill the office of Chairman-Elect, who also 
serves as Coordinator of State Representatives. 

To meet ‘this emergency resignation, the Legislative 
Board at its meeting at the national convention in Cin- 
cinnati voted that the Executive Committee act as a 
nominating committee, and that voting be held at the 
N.S.W.A. section meeting at The National Conference 
and also by mail through the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL EpucaTION, since the district conventions were 
over. 

All paid-up women members of A.A.H.P.E.R. are 
eligible to vote. 

Send your vote on a postal card with the information 
below, by May 31 to Ruth H. Atwell, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

Name of candidate 

Your signature ...................... 

SI “RUINS 90 Bie ea 

Member of A.A.H.P.E.R. yes no 

Candidates for Chairman-Elect of N.S.W.A. 
Vote for One 
Martha Gable 

Present position: Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 
cation in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 

N.S.W.A. Activities: State Representative for Penn- 
sylvania, Public Relations Committee Chairman, Past 
Chairman of Field Hockey Sub-Committee, Past Chair- 
man of Examining Committee for Basketball in Phila- 
delphia. 

Other activities: Manager-Umpire for Australia- 
Africa Field Hockey Touring Team; on Lacrosse Ac- 
tivity Committee; one of the three to organize Phila- 
delphia Victory Corps; 1941-42 on leave of absence to 
be coordinator for Physical Fitness in Philadelphia ; 
now in charge of recruiting children for farm projects. 

Alfreda Mosscrop 

Present position: Director of Physical Education, 
Vassar College. 

_N.S.W.A. Activities: Member-at-large of Legisla- 
tive Board; Chairman-Elect of Eastern District; Past 
Chairman of Field Hockey Sub-Committee; committee 
work in W.N.O.R.C. 

Other activities: Chairman of U. S. Field Hockey 
Association Umpiring Committee; formerly President 
of Southern District of A.A.H.P.E.R., Vice President 
of the National Association of Directors and Teachers 
of Physical Education for College Women, and Presi- 
dent of the Southern Section of the latter. 
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A softball coaching session was held on April 5 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Playing practice, umpiring, dis- 
cussion of rules and questions and answers featured the pro- 
gram. The meeting was sponsored by the Philadelphia Board 
of Women’s Softball Officials. 

The annual swimming meet for senior and junior high 
school girls was held Saturday, April 10, in Philadelphia. 
About 200 girls participated. The meet was held under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Board of Women’s Swimming 
Officials. 

As a result of the appeal from the W.A.A.C. for recreation 
equipment, the following items have been sent: 1 table tennis 
set, 6 jumping ropes, 1 complete set of quoits, 3 dozen hockey 
sticks, 1 dozen hockey balls, and 6 badminton birds. Lieutenant 
Jean Boyle has sent letters of appreciation to the N.S.W.A. 
for its cooperation. 





Southern District + 
« Association News 











The Southern Association held its district meeting April 
14, 1943, in Cincinnati and elected the following officers: 

President—Katherine W. Montgomery, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

President-Elect—Oliver Cornwall, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Vice-President (Health)—Mrs. Mary E. L. Soule, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-President (Physical Education)—C. J. Alderson, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Vice-President (Recreation)—Louis Cook, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Acting Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hackensmith, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Member-At-Large—Dr. Joy Kistler, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Member-At-Large—Vernon Lapp, Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Alabama. 


LOUISIANA a By Miss Jessie Keep 

More than 1300 male students of Tulane University are en- 
rolled in the new physical development program which was 
inaugurated with the beginning of the current semester on 
February 8. 

Required of all undergraduate male students in Arts and 
Sciences, Medicine, and the freshmen and sophomores of Law, 
Commerce, and Engineering, the program is directed by For- 
rest E. Oakes, head of physical education at the University. 
This program is designed to better prepare young men for 
service in the armed forces and for work in civilian life. 

The program is approved by the Army and Navy and 
members of the Naval R.O.T.C. unit at the University are 
required to take the work. Members of the athletic coaching 
staffs assist in instructing students in basketball, softball, 
boxing, and other competitive games as well as conduct calis- 
thenics and work on both indoor’and outdoor obstacle courses. 

Students meet five times weekly and the course is compulsory 
for graduation. Students are given medical eximinations by 
the University and those who are not able to participate in 
the full program because of physical defects are placed in 
limited classes. Periodic strength tests are given to check the 
development of the individual. 

Organized as a wartime need, the physical training pro- 
gram is meeting with such success that it is expected to be 
continued as a required course after the war. 

Mr. R. B. Schaal, Physical Edu¢ation Director of Centenary 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana, sent in the following statement : 

“Our work here at Centenary in training the ERC boys 
and the 500 Air Cadets that arrived the first of March is 



















planned to give one hour of physical education daily plus 
an intramural program to run at night. So far, everything has 
been very successful. It has not been difficult to change the 
entire school from an athletic school with no physical educa- 
tion to a completely smooth-running school with every student 
participating. I am enjoying my work here very much and 
am looking forward to a very successful program with the 
U. S. Army.” 

Miss Julia Duke, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Louisiana, sent in the following statement about the women’s 
program: 

“We have all of the women students (who don’t have doc- 
tor’s excuses) in class five days a week. All of them take 
gymnastics twice a week. In these classes we have march- 
ing, calisthenics, rope climbing, relays, rope jumping and 4 
little apparatus work. (Our apparatus consists of one home- 
made horizontal ladder, but it does pretty well). Our fresh- 
men all have in addition, one team sport. The upper class- 
men have a choice of a team sport, tumbling, rhythms, or 
tennis. These classes meet three times per week.” 

Mr. Hal Weathersby of Louisiana College, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana, sent the following report: 

“The physical education program at Louisiana College is 
definitely geared to wartime speed. An ideal example of 
what can be accomplished with a staff depleted by war and 
with limited facilities, the program is believed to be as rig- 
orous as any to be found operating on a_ three-day-a-week 
basis for each boy and girl in the school.” 

Making full use of advanced student assistants, yet giving 
adequate supervision, natural and existing facilities have been 
utilized to the utmost. An obstacle course constructed at a 
cost of fifty-six cents, a cross-country and steeplechase cours¢ 
using natural terrain with ponds, ditches, and ravines, and 
home-made parallel and horizontal bars have all been freely 
used to supplement the usual activities. The girls’ activities 
have been patterned along similar lines with the primary pure 
pose of fitting each one for whatever war duty she may be 
called upon to fulfill. 

Using the student’s own family physician whenever prac- 
ticable, rather thorough health examinations have been given. 
Full cooperation of administrative authorities in the matter of 
requirements, schedules, etc., has made it possible to assure 
each student of the necessary four years of physical education 
for graduation. 

Seven Physical Fitness Institutes have been completed in 
the state. These were held under the direction of Simon 
McNeely, State Supervisor for Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education. The colleges where these institutes were held and 
their local chairmen were: 

January 11, 12, 13—Tulane University and Newcomb Col- 
lege, New Orleans, Forrest Oakes; February 1, 2, 3—Ruston, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Blue Hogg; February 4, 5, 
6,—Shreveport, Centenary College, R. B. Schaal; February 
8, 9, 10—Alexandria, Louisiana College, Hal Weathersby; 
February 11, 12, 13—Hammond, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Lloyd Stovall; February 15, 16, 17—Lafayette, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Robert L. Browne; February 18, 
19, 20—Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University, Dr. J. W. 
Kistler. 

The purpose of these institutes was to give the high school 
physical education teachers’ a working knowledge of the 
physical fitness program as set up by the National Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for the High School Victory 
Corps. The manual, Physical Fitness through Physical Edu- 
cation, was used as a text and guide. Many delegates at- 
tended each of these institutes. A good percentage partici- 
pated in the activities. Lessons and demonstrations in the 
following activities were given: conditioning exercises, ap- 
paratus, tumbling, marching, ranger and grass activities, self- 
‘testing, locomotor and axial movements, weight lifting and 
carrying, obstacle courses, soccer, speedball, basketball, voiley- 
ball, touch football and emergency carries. 


One evening of each institute was devoted to discussions on 
health education and referral examinations. The need for 


medical care and physical examinations at this time of in: 
creased .activity was stressed. To augment the depleted ranks 
of doctors left for civilians, screening tests have been 
vised. High school teachers were warned of their limit, 
tions in giving such examinations but urged to do as much 
as was acceptable to the medical profession. 

The Lafayette District Basketball Tournament was held 
March 5 and 6 in the gymnasiums of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 

The tournament was under the guidance of a faculty com, 
mittee composed of F. M. Carson, chairman, D. S., Byrnside, 
A. Zernotte, Misses Sudy Carroll and E. Merrell. The 
Executive Board of the Athletic Association assisted the 
faculty committee. This board is composed of A. J. Cormier 
of Breaux Bridge, O. P. Babin of Sunset, and Leo Babin 
(formerly of Maurice) of S. L. I. Women’s officials were 
Misses Shirley Pennington and Margaret McMillian, rate 
officials, assisted by Miss Jeanette Perry. Men’s officials 
were Roy Champagne, Allen Bourdreaux, Carroll Fontenot 
Clyde Bigler. Mr. Lloyd Stovall of Southeastern Louisiang 
College writes that an intensified physical fitness program js 
being carried on for both men and women. Since inter. 
scholastic athletics has been curtailed much emphasis has been 
placed upon a strong intramural program. 


OKLAHOMA By James J. Kevin 


A recent card from Miss Natalie Bartlett, staff member op 
leave for the duration for service with the American Red 
Cross, gives her new address as American Red Cross, A.P.0, 
501 c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 

Staff members of the Physical Education department at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College are now engaged in helping 
with the physical training program for the 90th College Train. 
ing Detachment (Aircrew) students stationed at the college 
Director of the program is Professor J. J. Kevin, head of the 
health and physical education department. He is assisted by 
Joe E. Timken, H. P. Iba, Jack Baker, Theodore Greene, 
E. M. Lookabaugh, Otis Wile. V. Art Griffith, and Ralph 
M. Higgins. 


TEXAS By Mrs. Eva Hart Rogers 


During the week of March 22-27, Mrs. Roy Kneip, Ameri- 
can Red Cross Field Representative, visited the campus of the 
University of Texas and conducted a Water Safety Instructors’ 
Course. At the end of this fifteen-hour training course there 
were 21 men and women students who received their In- 
structor’s Certificates. An interesting feature of the Red 
Cross Swimming program is the new “Functional Swimming 
Course” which has been added to the many certified Red 
Cross swimming courses. This course is designed for the many 
men and women who are planning to go into the armed 
services, and it stresses the strokes and safety skills which 
will be of the most value to them in emergencies. This new 
course was given so that they might go out and teach it to 
others planning to go into the services. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education at Texas 
State College for Women announces plans for a Summer 
Institute on Physical Fitness for Victory Corps and Wartime 
Programs. There will be two three-week sessions, June 2 
June 22, and June 23-July 14. While the Institute will em- 
phasize programs of health, physical education, and_recrea- 
tion for girls and women, attention will be directed toward the 
adaptation of these programs for boys and men since an in- 
creasing number of women teachers will be teaching the latter 
group. For further information, write Dr. Anne Schley 
Duggan, Director, Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas. 

The Texas High School Football Coaches’ Association plans 
to carry on with their annual coaching school in the face of 
many difficulties. The school is to meet the second week of 
August with Waco as the host city. Henry Franka, Tulsa 
University, and Ralph Jones, Lake Forrest College, will head 
the instructional staff. Special instruction in backfield tactics 
Line play, in 


will be presented by Frank Kimbrough, Baylor. 
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all phases, will be analyzed by Billy Gilstrap of the University 
of Texas. . sala ‘ 

The Texas Interprofessional Commission on Child Develop- 
ment held its annual meeting in Fort Worth on April 3. 
Representatives for the T.A.H.P.E.R. were Mrs. Eva Hart 
Rogers, President, and Frances Wayman, President-Elect. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, Director of the Clinic of Child Development at 
Yale University, served as consultant at all of the sessions and 
advised on the application of sound principles and techniques to 
the Child Development program being constructed in Texas. 

Norman Earl, Athletic Director of the Fort Worth Public 
Schools, Brooks Conover, Orange, and Wade Thompson, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, all joined forces with 
the Navy recently. 

Herman Clark, formerly coach at North Side High School in 
Fort Worth, now in the Navy, has been assigned to Dallas 
as director of physical training to be introduced into various 
colleges in Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Texans attending Officer’s Training School in Miami, Flor- 
ida, include Bill Henderson, former coach at Baylor Uni- 
yersity; John McCollum, former coach at San Antonio Tech 
High School; Gordon A. Bailey, former director of physical 
training for boys, University Junior High School, Austin; 
George D. Coleman, former high school mentor at Kerrville 
and Thomas Jefferson in San Antonio; J. W. Duckworth, 
coach at Vernon and Spur; W. D. Bradley, former coach at 
Big Lake; Frank W. Allen from Baylor; and Harold King 
from the University of Texas. Most of these men are keeping 
in touch with the work of the profession by specializing in 
physical training. 

Miss Gene Grinnell, former teacher of health and physical 
education at Sherman High School, is now Recreational Di- 
rector for the Red Cross at Station Hospital, Camp Bowie. 
She has orders to report for foreign service in the very near 
future. 

The Turtle Club of the University of Texas presented 
“Heads Up!” a demonstration of swimming, diving, and 
water safety skills, in the middle of April. Heretofore, Turtle 
Club has put on an annual water pageant, but this year they 
combined their water pageant with a demonstration of water 
safety, and presented it to the public for the local Red Cross 
chapter. This year’s demonstration came as a climax to the 
year’s water-safety program, and with it Turtle Club showed 
the public another of the American Red Cross’ many activities. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The Modern Dance Group of the University of Southern 
California, directed by Lois E. Ellfeldt, presented a demonstra- 
tion program at Whittier College in March. Part one of the 
program included three sections: (1) “Techniques” showed 
simple localized movements involving rotations, bends, and 
stretches designed to condition the body’ for control, range, 
and flexibility of action with stress upon movement around 
a centered base. (2) “A Dancer’s Instrument—The Body,” 
showed studies in locomotion using runs, leaps, jumps, and 
turns in the development of natural locomotor movements. 
Swing Study showed the growth of tension and range of 
motion initiated as a simple arm swing, and Rhythm Studies 
showed syncopated, cumulative, and mixed rhythms. (3) “The 
Significance of Space” demonstrated Direction Scale, the rela- 
tionship of the dancers to the space in which they move and 
to other dancers in the same space with curved paths and 
straight lines developing into greater complexities; Simple 
Fall Series; and Space Study from the dance “Declaration” of 
American Suite based upon .simple locomotor patterns with 
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dramatic implications of speed, 
purpose. 

“Opening Dance,” “These—Our Native Songs,” and “Dedi- 
cation” from American Suite (in preparation) were presented. 
They form part of a longer dance to be performed with verse 
choir and special musical accompaniment. “Opening Dance,” 
variations on a theme of greeting, was done to music by Theo- 
dore Crouch. “These—Our Native Songs” consisted of Love 
Song to “Sweet Betsey from Pike”; Work Song to “Erie 
Canal”; Hillbilly Tune to “I’ve Got a Gal at the Head of the 
Holler”; Blues to “I Wish I Was Single Again”; Revival 
Tune to “Climbing Up the Mountain, Children.” “Dedication,” 
statement of the first theme, was danced to music by Bernice 
Lawson. The group will present American Suite at its spring 
concert in May. 

Marcia Miller and Harriette Ann Williams are doing the 
choreography for two dances to be danced by the group at 
the annual Apoliod, a program of creative works by students 
at the University of Southern California, May 8. 

ok * ok 


strength, and finality of 


Seventy-five students participated in the spring concert of 
the Oregon State College Dance Classes. 

Several members of advanced dance composition class are 
members of a student talent group which went on tour as a 
Collegiate Victory Review during spring vacation. The group 
of twenty gave ten performances in army camps in the North- 
west. The group is sponsored by the Associated Student 
Body Victory Center. Dance students contribute to the war 
effort by assisting with square-dance instruction at the local 
U. S. O. and at Camp Adair. 

On April 6 and 7 the Junior and Senior Dance Clubs of the 
University of Georgia presented a Dance Drama, “The 
Earth.” The story was told by two narrators and the dances 
depicted the forces which have lead to the present world 
dilemma and ended with some hope for the future. An upper 
and lower stage facilitated the use of large groups and many 
interesting space designs. The Drama was under the direction 
of Claire I. Weigt, director of Modern Dance at the University 
of Georgia. : 

* * * 

At Alabama College, Montevallo, the Modern Dance Group, 
directed by Marian Watson, presented its annual recital, April 
5. “Studies in Technique,” was a demonstration of some of 
the locomotor and axial movements which form a basis for 
building dance movements. “Gymnopedie No. 1” by Satie was 
used for a study in falls. Portrayal of gypsies’ wanderlust was 
danced to Pauline Slender’s poem, “The Vagrant.” “Scrub- 
woman’s Fantasy,” “Shortnin’ Bread,” “Malaguena” were 
also included in this section. “College Night—A Little Rem- 
iniscing,” included “Reception,” “Behind the Scenes,” and 
“Basketball Games.” Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” was 
used for the final dance of the program. 

* * 


The Folk Dance Club and the Cotillion Club of the Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, presented a 
joint demonstration in the College Auditorium, April 1. The 
Folk Club, with Evelyn Davis as president, and Miss Alethea 
Whitney, faculty advisor, worked out a series of dances from 
many lands, including four major groups, the British Isles, 
Central Europe, Scandinavian countries, and Latin America. 
The groups were unified by a prologue and introductions in 
verse, given by various members of the club, stating as a theme 
the promise that wars are not fought for simple pleasures like 
folk dancing, but that such pleasures are a part of a nation’s 
culture and heritage, and are therefore every free man’s 
honest right, and are part of that for which we are fighting. 
Following an epilogue, the full cast assembled and sang “O 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

The Cotillion Club, with Myrtle Keel as president, and Miss 
Blake Jones as faculty advisor, arranged the second part of the 
program, which was a chronological presentation of American 
Social Dances, from the minuet to the jitterbug, being a sort 
of historical progression, costumed appropriately, from the 
lace jabots and powdered coiffures of colonial times, to the 



























clothes of the modern jitterbug. 

Both clubs, -conscious of necessary wartime economics, 
fashioned their own costumes largely from materials at hand, 
begged or borrowed from faculty or roommates, offering mere- 
ly a suggestion of the authentic costume, yet with surpris- 
ingly satisfactory results. Rubbér rain-boots made acceptable 
European mountain-climbing boots when pressed into service, 
and mosquito netting blossomed out proudly as lace cuffs. 
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KANSAS 

No State Convention was held in Kansas this year because 
of the nearness of the Central District Convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri. The Central District Convention was well at- 
tended by Kansans. Officers of the State Association in Kan- 
sas will carry over for a second year since no convention 
was held. State dues will be extended one year also. 

Miss Hazel Cave, formerly at State Teachers College of 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, has completed her training with the 
American Red Cross for overseas work in recreation, and is 
in Washington, D. C., awaiting embarkation orders. Mrs. 
James S. Dart, formerly of Lawrence, Kansas, High School, 
replaces Miss Cave in Pittsburg. 

C. S. Moll, formerly in the Physical Education Department 
at State College, Manhattan, is now a lieutenant in the Naval 
Flight Preparation School at Liberty, Missouri. 

Merle R. Henre, who was Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education in Kansas City, Kansas, is in Army service now, 
stationed for the present at Denver, Colorado. 

The physical education program at Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, has been enlarged this year to the ex- 
tent that all boys and girls of the senior class are enrolled in 
physical education every day during the entire school year. 
For girls the course includes home nursing. 

Miss Geneva Millet of Hayes College, Hayes, Kansas, is 


now in service in the WAVES. 
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The following officers have been elected for the Northwest 
District for the coming year: 

President: Mary Gross Hutchinson, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

President-elect: Lestle 
Salem, Oregon. 

Vice President (Health Education) : 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Vice President (Physical Education) : E. Graham, Aberdeen 
High School, Aberdeen, Washington. 

Vice President (Recreation): Dorothea Lensch, Portland 
Park Department, Portland, Oregon. 

Historian: H. H. House, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

Member National Board of Directors: A. C. Pelton, Board 
of Education, Seattle, Washington. 


Sparks, Willamette University, 


H. S. Hoyman, 


Past President: Clair Langton, Oregon State College, Cor- 


vallis, Oregon. 
Secretary-Treasurer: A. A. Auernheimer, 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Notwithstanding travel limitations, the Northwest District 
Convention, held in Tacoma, Washington, April 2-3, was one 


University of 


of the most successful in recent years. Not only did attendance 
exceed expectations but the various agencies interested in 
health, physical education, and recreation were well repre. 
sented. 


Because of the many adjustments made necessary by the 
war, section meetings were dispensed with in favor of Panel 
discussions and committee work. In order to afford maximum 
opportunity for the discussion of certain problems shaping 
programs in the Northwest, formal oratory was reduced ty 
the minimum. In this respect the program was unique, A 
number of former teachers and recreation leaders now in the 
armed forces took an active part in these discussions, 

Among the various questions discussed the following wer 
of special interest: teacher shortage; tests and measurements: 
the place of interscholastic athletics in war time; the responsi. 
bility of teachers for the administration of screening tests; the 
content of the physical fitness programs; community health 
problems; methods of implementing health education in high 
schools; recreation for children of working parents; the te. 
cruiting and training of volunteer leadership in recreation: 
industrial recreation; health records. 

During the business meeting a number of resolutions were 
adopted relating to war problems affecting the health and 
welfare of the civilian population. 

The proceedings of the convention are to be mailed to mem. 
bers of the Association and agencies concerned with health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

Mr. Henry Foster, Professor of 
University of Washington, was Program Chairman; Mr 
Robert Hager, Supervisor of Physical Education, Tacoma 
Public Schools, was Convention Chairman. 

The Washington Physical Education Association held its 
annual meeting on April 2 in the Student Union at the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound in Tacoma. The following officers were 
elected: President: Miss Gladyes’ Baker, Ellensburg Public 
Schools, Ellensburg, Washington; Past President, Ex-Officio: 
Mr. Judd Graham, Aberdeen High School, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington; Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Dorothalee Horne, Central 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington; Vice-Presi- 
dents: Miss Vivian Hickman, Rogers High School, Spokane 
Washington; Mr. Leo Nicholson, Central College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Washington; Miss Ruth Weythman, Westem 
College of Education, Bellingham, Washington; News Editor: 
Mr. Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Joint committees of the State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion and the State Department of Health have been working to 
improve the school health records in the State of Washington. 
We have finally completed the initial work and, are at this 
time introducing the two cards which have been planned. One, 
the Pupil Health Card, to be kept in the school files, has not 
only space for all necessary pertinent health data but also 
space for the doctor’s recommendations for the individual child 
and space for the nurse’s report on home visits and follow-up. 
The other, the Medical Record Card, includes a_ technical 
description of the physician’s findings and is to be kept by 
either the school nurse or doctor. 

Implementing the use of the cards are two handbooks, 
“Handbook for the Pupil Health Card” and “Handbook for the 
Medical Record Card,” prepared by the joint committee. Mem- 
bers of each health unit and every teacher and school admin- 
istrator working in the program will have a copy of both 
handbooks. Chairman of the Joint Committee is Miss Marcella 
Lawler, High School Supervisor, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Probably every university has changed its program if 
Physical Education for Women to fit the present need for 
more healthy women with greater physical endurance and 
strength. The University of Washington has probably felt 
this need as keenly as any university, for its women are called 
upon for defense jobs while in school, help in harvesting apple 
crops and other agricultural work, and taking over many jobs 
that have been made available by men going into defense 
industries. 


Physical Education, 
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In determining how the physical education program was to 
be changed to fit the need, the women’s staff found that to in- 
crease the number of hours a student must take physical 
education to twice what she was doing would cause an undue 
and unhealthy load for approximately half of the women 
students. Many were carrying a full academic load of fifteen 
hours and working from twenty to forty-eight hours per week. 
A girl was only excused from physical education activity for 
work if she had reduced her academic schedule in relation to 
her outside work load. Into such a situation had to be fitted 
the knowledge that greater emphasis on physical strength and 
endurance was needed for college women. 

Feeling sure that if a peacetime program is good, it has a 
definite place in wartime, the Women’s Department decided to 
continue the regular activity program, and not go back twenty 
years or more when physical education was a program of 
marching and calisthenics. 

It was decided that the ideal place to increase the number 
of physical education hours was in the fall of 1943 for enter- 
ing freshmen. The major emphasis is to remain on the regular 
program, the requirement of which is two hours of physical 
education activity a week for five quarters, and one quarter of 
health instruction. This includes one activity from the dance 
group, modern, tap, or folk; a dual or individual activity; and 
swimming if the entrance swimming test has not been passed. 
The remaining quarters the student may select any activity she 
desires. 

To the above requirement was added one hour per week in the 
fall quarter ; the additional hour was given to orienting the stu- 
dent in physical education and health as a part of living and of 
her college career. In the winter and spring quarters the addi- 
tional hour was to be given over to a “Basic Activity” class. 
In this class a progression of exercises and activities are worked 
out to strengthen definite parts of the body and aid in develop- 
ing agility and endurance. 

The student is told that this class is not an end in itself, but 
a step towards educating and giving her tools which she may 
use throughout the week to increase her endurance and strength 
according to the physical demands placed upon her. It is 
stressed that greater physical strength and endurance is needed 
to carry one through additional work, but such strength may 
be obtained by a sane combination of a peacetime program and 
a program which gives only strength and endurance. 

The Women’s Physical Education Department at the uni- 
versity has enlarged and extended the recreation program to 
include a “War Recreation Program” for service men on the 
campus. A student committee sponsors Saturday night parties 
which include dancing and games. A classroom has been re- 
decorated and turned into a gameroom and the Major Club 
room facilities and equipment are used for these parties. The 
first party was held Saturday, April 10, with 225 hostesses 
and 250 members of the Navy Pre-flight School on the 
campus. Similar parties will be held every Saturday evening 
throughout the spring and the summer. 

Following the lead of all other school people in the State 
of Washington who are striving to improve health and physical 
education programs are the administrations in the two Homes 
of the Good Shepherd located in Seattle and Spokane. In both 
of these institutions, even though there are no gymnasium 
facilities, the Sisters are utilizing their recreation rooms and 
all available space in order to develop a more adequate physical 
education and health program for the girls placed under their 
care. 


The State Curriculum Committee on Health and Physical 
Education in the State of Washington has developed a 
Guide to the Development of the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Curriculum which outlines briefly standards and principles 
for the total health and physical education program in the 
school. This bulletin will serve as a preliminary to a revised 
course of study and furnishes a basis for extensive participation 
in producing such a course. 


In addition to the health and physical education curriculum, 
a healthful school environment, health services, recreation, and 
Procedures for developing courses locally are discussed. The 
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section on health services contains suggestions to the teacher 
for observing health conditions of children, using the results of 
the examination, and recording health data. A continuous 
program of health instruction from the first grade through 
the twelfth is presented. In the physical education and recrea- 
tion section are included the intramural program, interscholas- 
tic athletics, noon-hour recreation, outdoor activities, and 
charts of suggested physical education activities for each school 
level. 

Safety education, nutrition, temperance education, and pos- 
ture are presented as an integral part of the health program. 
A list of agencies concerned with the promotion of health, 
physical education, recreation and safety, and lists of selected 
references, found at the end of each section of the bulletin, 
will aid the teacher in improving his instruction and services in 
this important field. 

The guide is published by the Washington State Department 
of Public Instruction under the direction of Dr. Vernon 
Anderson, Curriculum Director, and the State Committee on 
Health and Physical Education, Mr. Frank O’Neal, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Chairman. 

Among those present at our Northwest District Convention 
in Tacoma, Washington, April 2 and 3, were Miss Miriam 
Hart, Director of Physical Education for Women, and Miss 
Blanche Jones and Bethene Young, all from Montana State 
College at Bozeman. They are very interested in promoting 
the finest type of women’s basketball in their own locality and 
therefore arranged to take the practical examination for their 
National Rating while at the conference. 

Adjusting its program to meet the health and recreational 
needs of men, women, and children in war-booming, over- 
crowded Seattle, the Seattle Y.W.C.A. has streamlined its 
former program and inaugurated classes and entertainment 
features the officials never dreamed of in previous peacetime 
years. 

At the Swing Shift Special from 1 a. Mm. to 5 a. m. Friday 
mornings, men and women swing-shift workers from defense 
plants dance, swim, play badminton, table tennis, enjoy com- 
munity sings and entertainment around the fireplace, and are 
served refreshments, all at hours which meet their’ topsy-turvy 
schedule. They also plan ski trips and weekend outings suited 
to their schedule. 

Business girls and high school working girls find recreation 
in similar supper-club programs which include jitterbug, 
swimming, and specialized classes. Through the Girl Reserve 
department young girls are being trained to be summer coun- 
selors and “Farmerettes” to help on the farms during the 
summer. 

Girls between the ages of 10 and 16, especially those whose 
parents are employed in war industries and who live in 
apartment houses, also are included in the war program, being 
provided with an all-day Saturday “Hobby House,” which 
includes swimming, dancing, crafts, and classes. 

Also tuned to the times are classes in jiu jitsu, slim for 
slacks, figure control, modern, ballroom, and jitterbug danc- 
ing. Young married women receive a lift attending a luncheon 
club, which includes such classes, not to mention discussion 
groups and even nursery service for young children. Special 
guest privileges are extended women in uniform. 

In Portland the War Recreation Program to date has been 
as follows: 


1. The opening of Lents Community Center located in the 
southeast district of Portland provided for supervised activities 
five days per week after school until 10:00 p. m. This 
materially assisted parents who were working. The first in- 
dication of the trend of both-parent employment was shown 
in this area. 

2. The Recreation Division anticipating the need for after- 
school supervision and direct leadership in an emergency 
blackout or an evacuation period established the recreation 
volunteer corps. Three hundred and sixty individuals enrolled 
for the training course and 320 were certified. 

3. In March an intensified physical fitness campaign was 
instituted and set up in a practical manner to afford condition- 




















ing to men and women in the pre-induction training as well 
as for the civilian. All communities were provided leadership 
through the Reereation Division. Groups desiring a special 
training period were given such assistance upon request. 

4. With the growth of Portland’s population the teen-age 
problem developed. The Recreation Division established high 
school Friday night dances in a central east-side area away 
from the business center. This program proved highly popular 
with the employment of first-class orchestras. 

5. The Albina Community Center was established to serve 
the recreational needs of this area of Portland. Albina is 
located above the car barns and repair shops and is now a 
community composed of an increased colored population. The 
Recreation Department has placed a supervisor in charge five 
afternoons and five evenings a week in Albina district. 

6. Before the opening of the summer playgrounds, the de- 
partment, working with all agencies in the community, set up a 
junior volunteer recreation corps whose function was to assist 
the local neighborhood recreation directors in a check-in and 
check-out system for children whose parents were working or 
whose parents wished to know that their child was under 
supervision during the volunteer defense working periods. The 
check-in and check-out system served the community well 
during a three months’ period on thirty-two playground areas. 
The regular director’s recommendation for the next summer 
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was that a paid assistant for the pre-school and kindergarten 
level would be of definite value, rather than the volunteer, The 
high school age volunteers by next season will be employe 
in the metropolitan area or in the harvest fields, NEcessitating 
additional staff members to carry on work. 

7. Preliminary working conferences were established with 
plant personnel managers to ascertain the recreational Needs 
of their workers and their families. A recreation survey form 
was drawn up and sent to all plants. The workers at that time 
were housed throughout the city and so there was no definite 
indication of how many workers and their families utilized 
the park facilities, although an increase in morning and evening 
participation was noted in areas that plant managers claimed 
housed the majority of their workers. From the summer sam- 
pling a morning, afternoon, and evening program has developed, 

8. From an industrial, morale, and absenteeism standpoint 
the expansion of Portland’s normal recreation program js a 
“must.” In point of importance to assist in Maintaining 
high industrial morale and in lowering absenteeism, the follow. 
ing projects are an absolute necessity in establishing this pro- 
gram, namely: (a) Downtown industrial recreation center; 
(b) Colored recreation center; (c) Public community centers, 
housing centers, and recreational areas. 

Miss Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation for Portland, 
is responsible for the splendid program. 
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Shoulder Arms 


N November 9, 10 and 11, the author attended the regional 

O meeting in Boston relative to the program of “Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education for the Victory Corps.” 
Returning from Boston a report of the meeting was given to 
the Superintendent of Schools and to all principals and phys- 
ical education teachers. This was followed by a meeting with 
the superintendent and the high school principals to formulate 
plans to give each high school boy subject to the draft this 
school year comprehensive courses in physical fitness which 
would better prepare him for service later on. 

Funds were allocated for a fifteén weeks’ course in swim- 
ming and water safety, the objective being to teach each boy 
to conserve his energy in the water. (There are no swimming 
pools in any of our schools, but we were able to engage the 
facilities of the local Y.M.C.A. and the Boys’ Club.) This 
course is now in its twelfth week and has been very successful. 

Our next step was to increase the physical education time 
allotment for each of these boys from two to four or five 
periods each week. This upset the regular school program, as 
did the swimming when we took the boys out of their regular 
class periods to attend the instructional periods in water 
safety, but the principals and the superintendent were most 
cooperative. We were also allocated additional funds to finance 
this program and also to purchase new equipment for both 
indoor and outdoor obstacle courses. Our spring program 
is planned and ready to go. 

An arrangement was made with Colonel Greene of the 
State National Guard whereby each boy, on a voluntary basis, 
might go to the state armory once each week to learn military 
technique and tactics. We visited our local armory with 
Colonel Greene and went through all the activity the boys 
would be subjected to, and we believe it a worth-while ex- 
perience to give to them. 

For years the general feeling of many of us as_ physical 
education teachers has been that the government would like 
to step in and put military drill in the schools, and some 
teachers even go so far as to feel that such a move would 
jeopardize their positions. If the government wants to step 
into our schools it can and will but, so long as we do our 
jobs well the need for such a move does not exist. 

Although our boys sign up with the state guard they learn 
regular army technique and tactics. This is valuable for their 
own protection, for future adjustment and promotion, and as 
preliminary drill should they be given the opportunity to enter 
officers’ training school. It is not a stepping stone to quicker 
induction. 

We are further planning to supplement the whole program 
with a course in Seamanship Training. This will be offered 
as an extra curricular course in seamanship, giving those boys 
with a preference for the sea, an opportunity to prepare 
themselves for entrance into one of the sea services of the 
nation. 

Our girls’ program is progressing also although more 
slowly. Suggestions in the physical fitness manual are being 
used in addition to our regular activities, and we are not un- 
aware of other impending changes that are on the way. 

The objective of this enriched program is to offer oppor- 
tunities for both the boys and the girls to prepare and to 
better themselves physically and mentally for service either 
im some branch of our armed forces or in the industries at 
the home front. 

The publicity in putting over these projects is the best we 
have ever had for any program. Public sentiment certainly 
seems to be on our side. 

Physical education today has great possibilities. Reasonable 
objectives, a sound program, uniformity of thought, inspiring 
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national leadership, and cooperation among us all should pro- 
duce the desired results. Let’s keep our chins up and—for- 
ward march! 
JosepH V. Burns 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Tick-Talk 


TELEPHONE call from a frantic mother who had just 

pulled a tick off her little girl’s neck gives one a glimpse 
of the anguish many mothers will suffer during the season 
now beginning, when ticks are out. A little information about 
these pests and the disease they carry is therefore timely and 
important. 


Dermacentor andersoni, and variabilis are two varieties of 
the parasite commonly called the wood tick. Before it attaches 
itself to an animal host and feeds, it is about the size of a 
match head; but during the feeding process, it becomes en- 
gorged with blood and enlarges to five or six times normal 
size. Andersoni was discovered to be the carrier of Rocky 
Mountain Spotted Fever in Montana twenty-four years ago. 
We have learned more recently that the eastern dog tick, 
variabilis, also carries the disease, but this is usually a milder 
form. The virulent as well as the mild strain, however, now 
occurs frequently in the East, especially the states of Virginia 
and Maryland. Wherever there are ticks, citizens of the 
locality should be on the alert for Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever, and understand thoroughly the means which exist for 
preventing it. 

The following facts are the minimum list of things parents 
should know about ticks and Spotted Fever to protect their 
children and spare themselves anxiety: 


1. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever was formerly believed to 
be confined to the Rocky Mountain area. It has now spread 
all over the United States. 

2. It is transmitted by the bite of a tick, which must itself 
be infected with the disease. These ticks live in the woods, 
and are most numerous in the states of Montana, Idaho, 
Maryland and Virginia. 

3. Only about one in two hundred of the ticks is so infected. 

4. There is a vaccine which will immunize you against 
spotted fever, but little can be done to treat the disease once 
contracted. 

5. The vaccine is not recommended for general use. But if 
you live in a woody section of a tick-infested area, you should 
have this protection. Surveyors, farmers, woodsmen, and 
others whose work exposes them to frequent tick bites should 
by all means be vaccinated. 

6. Your doctor, or public health officer, can obtain the 
vaccine for you from the United States Public Health Service, 
which maintains a laboratory at Hamilton, Montana, for the 
“ticklish” business of raising, infecting, and transforming four 
million ticks a year into this life-preserving fluid. The 
vaccine is provided without charge for those who need it. 

7. Along the eastern seaboard, children and women are 
more apt to take the disease than men. The ticks are very 
gentle and their presence may be unnoticed even when they 
are feeding. So parents should go over their children—and 
themselves—thoroughly after being in the woods, and remove 
ticks before they become attached. Fortunately, they are in 
no hurry to feed, and usually take about two hours to settle 
down to this business; so there is ample time to remove them. 

8. You must, of course, know what you are looking for, and 
how to remove and dispose of them properly. The. unfed tick 
resembles a bed bug, and the engorged tick looks like a 
kidney bean. Once fastened on, they are difficult to remove. 
Grip them with metal tweezers just behind the neck and pull 
slowly, but steadily, until they let loose. Avoid breaking off 
the head of the tick, which will remain imbedded in the skin 
and cause irritation, if not infection. 

9. The best way to dispose of the ticks you remove is burn 
them or flush them down the toilet. 

10. Do not try to take them off with your bare fingers, 



























as there have been cases on record of the disease being trans- 
mitted in this fashion. If a tick should break in your fingers, 
wash immediately with alcohol, or, if this is not available, 
strong soap and water. ; 

Dogs are immune to spotted fever, but they bring ticks into 
the house and thus into contact with members of the family 
who would not otherwise be exposed. A dog can pick up as 
many as fifty ticks daily. If such a hazard exists in your 
household, your dog should be thoroughly inspected every 
evening and de-ticked with tweezers. 

12. Ordinarily, if you stay out of woods and shrubbery, 
there will be almost no opportunity for ticks to get on you. 

13. The vaccine must be taken a month or so in advance of 
exposure to be useful. For children, it is a one c. c. intra- 
muscular injection, followed a week later by a similar dose. 
For adults, the dosage is doubled. There is practically no 
discomforting reaction, and the immunity lasts about twelve 
months. 

The vaccine is the product of years of careful research in 
which at least five scientists gave their lives that we might 
have protection against this deadly diséase. Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever has by no means been conquered, but its 
ravages have been significantly reduced and there is prevention 
if people will take the trouble to be immunized. 

The season for ticks is spring and summer. As soon as 
the weather turns warm, they begin to appear. It is a time 
for caution and vigilance. Don’t underestimate this enemy! 


Lr. SamMuet F. Harpy, U.S.N.R. 
Arlington, Virginia 


A New Game for Girls 


THE game is called “Pandleball’ and was developed from 

handball with more simplified rules. Pandleball is played 
with a paddle in each hand, the implement being called a 
“pandle.” The ball is sponge rubber and approximately two 
inches in diameter. We accumulated ours by asking for con- 
tributions from the pupils. Having seen the bruises girls 
sustained from regular handball even when they wore gloves, 
we had no need to wonder why it was not popular. By 
eliminating the possibility of discomfort and injury, pandleball 
has become a frequent “request” game. 

The pandles are made from plywood the size of the head 
of a regulation table-tennis paddle. Broken handles give an 
admirable excuse for converting such table-tennis equipment 
into pandles. Better control is assured when canvas is glued 
on one side. On this same side a one and one-half by six- 
inch strip of canvas is fastened with chair gliders (two at 
each end) two inches from the base. This strap makes a 
handle through which four fingers are placed, palm side on 
the pandle itself, with the thumb on the outside to regulate 
its tightness. The two-hand game is preferable because an 
effective backhand is difficult to negotiate. It also has the 
advantage of being a game requiring use of both sides of the 
body. 

The floor court is twenty by twelve feet which is smaller 
than for handball. We played on the larger court but found the 
game too difficult because of the increased speed which the 
pandles seem to develop from greater striking power. 

The major rule changes are: 

1. Having a serving area rather than a service line. Server 
may stand anywhere between short line and long line and 
serve to any point within this same space. 

2. A game is fifteen points with a two-point lead. 

3. More than two may play the game in which case those 
on one team take consecutive turns hitting the ball. It is 
understood that players on each of two teams hit the ball 
alternately as it bounces from the wall. 

This description of the game is in summary form just to 
get people in physical education interested in fostering the 
game as a refreshing new interest for that rainy season slump. 

CoRINNE CROGEN 
University High School 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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EMBERS who are interested in camping and who would 
M like to work on a specific project in the camping field 
during the next year are requested to send their names tp 
Ross L. Allen, Room 4200C, University of Michigan, Any 
Arbor, Michigan. 

* * * 

NEW pamphlet entitled, “Make It For the Children,” pyb. 

lished by the Association of Childhood Education, 1201 Six. 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C., is now available. It tells 
how to make apparatus, furniture, and toys inexpensively and 
with few tools. ‘ 

* * * 
4i-f7 HE Wartime Handbook,” published by the National Edy. 
cation Association, is now off the press. Its 64 pages 
contain information on federal government agencies interested 
in education, wartime school teacher, nursery schools, business 
training, air raid precautions, and many other practical prob- 
lems. The pamphlet is 15c a copy, but discounts may be had 
on quantity orders. Inquiries should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 
x ee 
les Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the N.E.A. has just published its Fifteenth Yearbook, 
Leadership at Work. Ways of developing teacher-leaders are 
carefully examined under such headings as cooperative ad- 
ministration, group problem solving, in-service education, com- 
munity service as teacher education, workshop experience, and 
other phases of personal and professional growth. 
-_ 
HE Committee on Motion Pictures in Education has pre- 
pared “Films for America at War,” the first supplement to 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclo- 
pedia. It supplies for the teacher or leader of adult groups 
essential information on 114 war-related films. The supple- 
ment is available for $1.00 from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
* * x 
geen distinguished in many fields will speak on Various 
phases of Chinese life and culture in @ new radio series of 
thirteen programs broadcast from WQXR, New York City, at 
10:30 p.m. every Monday evening. Thirteen programs, all 
sponsored by United China Relief, will make up the new series. 
*x* * * 

HE vital role of the home front in the present global strug- 

gle for the preservation of freedom is the theme of “Lest 
We Forget—Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty,” the 
seventh series of 13 dramatic transcriptions for radio broad- 
cast and use in schools*to be issued by the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education. The new series is now available to the 
435 radio stations throughout the country that are now broad- 
casting “Lest We Forget—America Determines Her Des 
tiny,” and previous “Lest We Forget” series. 

* * x 
RADIO script ready for use in publicizing the High 
School Victory Corps appears in the December issue of 
the quarterly magazine, Secondary Education. Copies of this 
issue, containing the script and a lesson plan, may be obtained 
from the magazine’s publication Office at Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, for 35 cents. Yearly subscription is $1.00. 
* *k * 


OU may enjoy reading Health Films, a pamphlet contain- 

ing a descriptive list of 219 selected motion pictures dealing 
with health, published by the American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, price, 25 cents. 
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F YOU want to know what’s happening to some of the 
rubber you can’t have, a new film released by United States 
Rubber Company will give you many of the answers. “Rub- 
ber Goes to War” is a l6mm. film in black and white with 
sound track. Its two reels have a running time of 21 minutes. 
It is available without charge and may be secured by writing 
to Footwear Division, United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 


New York City. 
Avenue, ae 


R. EM ORLICK, Department of Physical Education, 

McGill University, Montreal, reports that the Quebec 
Physical Education Association held a Physical Fitness Week, 
March 1-7, which was followed by a Walk and Keep Fit 
Week, April 4-10, and a Wartime Physical Fitness Symposium 
in Montreal on April 8. A mimeographed report of the 
Physical Fitness Week has been prepared. For further informa- 
tion write to Mr. Orlick at the above address. 

x * * 


: iw Michigan Camping Association sponsored “Michigan 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Week,” May 9-16. It is the purpose 
of the Association to call to the attention of Michigan parents 
the availability of these summer camps for their children’s full- 
time care, and to urge all camps to expand their facilities and 
extend their periods to take in more children. 

x ok Ok 


HE preventive dentistry program of the American Dental 
Waieciation is to receive a new impetus with publication by 
the Association of “Dental Pictorial,” a bi-monthly illustrated 
publication which will tell the story of dental health in lay 
language. The subscription price is $1.00 for two years. In- 
quiries may be directed to Dental Pictorial, American Dental 
Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

i 


i Pacific Zone of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing arranged a program, the California Conference 
of Social Work on Rehabilitation of Handicapped Children 
and Disabled Ex-Service Men and Women Workers and 
Civilians, on May 9 and 10. This conference is very timely 
since the bill on rehabilitation of veterans has passed and the 
legislation for the rehabilitation of civilians is pending. 
oe 


pew crisis facing rural schools today because of curtailed 
budgets and teacher shortages will be among the main prob- 
lems to be considered in a six-weeks’ summer Workshop ‘in 
Rural Education which will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago from June 21 to July 31. Application for admittance to the 
Workshop should be made in advance to Cyril O. Houle, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
x ok 


ee AN Day was observed on April 14 in schools 

throughout the hemisphere. Extensive programs in the 

schools of the United States were closely paralleled by similar 

programs presented in schools in other American republics. 
x oe Ok 


E Sica JouRNAL wishes to correct the by-line under the article 
by Major S. E. Bilik, which appeared in the March issue. 
This should have read, “Major S. E. Bilik, Surgical Staff, 
Oliver General Hospital, Augusta, Georgia.” 


= 





Psychological Factors 
(Continued from page 255) 


There are the tasks of mending broken hearts, arrang- 
ing for marriages, shifting roommates, and offering of 
reassurance to the discouraged and depressed—in a 
word, the human touch of the old family circle. If 
anyone needed evidence that such qualities in a mili- 
tary leaders are not related to softness, he could find 
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it in Carlson’s Raiders, a contingent of the United 
States Marines, which an article in the New York 
Times Magazine (Nov. 8, 1942) describes as “The 
Roughest and the Toughest”’—the American equiva- 
lent of the British Commandos. Lieutenant Colonel 
Evans Carlson manages this group of men by highly 
democratic, as opposed to autocratic methods, and is 
also ‘“‘the fatherly adviser to the raiders. His tent is 
always open to anyone who wants to talk to him 
about personal problems or to air complaints.” 


T IS reported* that the leaders of the German army 

before the war were forced to take measures to im- 
prove the personal relations between officers and men 
in order to get good morale. At first the control was 
almost entirely on the basis of coercion, cruelty, ridi- 
cule, punishment, and undue criticism. Such methods 
were supposed to produce hardness and toughness, 
but, instead, they produced so many obviously bad 
effects that something had to be done. Psychologists 
were called in and they advised more humane treat- 
ment, more friendly relations between officers and 
privates, and more encouragement and assistance in 
place of punishment. Such changes are said to have 
been made on an extensive scale. Much more atten- 
tion was given to studying the personality make-up of 
each soldier; men were grouped in barracks on the 
basis of congeniality, and provision was made for the 
soldiers to talk over personal problems with officers in 
an informal setting. The German army officers are 
said to have been ashamed of such methods of handling 
men, but they have used them because they got the 
desired results. 

We have had newspaper accounts of how our boys in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands maintain their 
group emotional support by playing volleyball, mon- 
opoly, and other group games. When a boy begins to 
think of home too much and gets the blues—the Irish 
say the black dog is on his back—the others quickly 
induce him to join in a group activity to help beat off 
that black dog. 

No doubt many of us civilians will have occasion in 
the next few years to help beat the black dog off the 
backs of some of our high school and college boys who 
become depressed over what the war is going to do 
to their plans for education and marriage, and to their 
very lives. They need more social life, more intimate 
contacts with admired adults. It is suffering that must 
be borne alone that is hardest to bear. Let us assure 
these boys that the group is behind them and proud of 
them. 

Certainly every physical education teacher who is 
sensitive of his obligation in helping to build an army 
for the defense of democracy will want to use demo- 
cratic, as opposed to dictatorial methods of group 
management. He will want to give the students op- 
portunities to offer suggestions and criticisms in the 
‘Victory Corps program. They will have a contribu- 


* M. Krugman, “Some Psychological and Psychiatric Practices 
in War Countries,” 
354-368. 


Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXXVI, 1942, pp. 





tion to make. In the interest of good morale, efficient 
effort, and the ability to stand the stress and Strain of 
war, every physical education teacher will want to do 
what he can to meet the emotional needs of his Vict 

Corps members through friendly contacts and the de. 


velopment of a strong group spirit. i 
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Are Sports” Enough? 
(Continued from page 251) 


make a real contribution to the war effort in terms gf 
fitness and efficiency. 


ND now with reference to the second part of the 

program — the intelligent expenditure of energy 
to reach a specific goal. We know, as trained physical 
educators, that exercise in and of itself has certain de. 
sirable physiological effects. But we also know that 
all exercise does not produce all effects. We know that 
we must choose a specific exercise to produce a spe- 
cific effect. So the second aim of our body mechanics 
teaching should be to provide each girl with a basis 
for selecting the exercise which will meet her specific 
need. 

We have talked rather grandly in recent years about 
our objective of giving every girl a skill for physical 
recreation. We have even fooled ourselves into think 
ing that every girl who leaves our schools goes out 
and uses that skill to secure such recreation at least 
once a week. It would be wonderful if they did—but 
let’s be realists and admit that they don’t. They cant 
even if they want to, for they face reality in terms of 
time, money, equipment, transportation, companion 
ship, and facilities. A game of golf is not like a piece 
of knitting, you can’t pick it up and lay it down 
your spare minutes. You must have a block of time, 
a set of clubs, transportation to the golf course, a com 
panion to play with, and money to pay the greens fee 
and of course, balls as well as reasonable skill m 
playing, if it is to be a truly re-creative experience. 
Not many of our high school graduates can meet all 
of these requirements. 

But suppose they could. We must still face reality 
in terms of facilities. Consider a city such as Los 
Angeles with over a million people. If we assume that 
two-fifths of them are between 20 and 45 years olf, 
we have 400,000 people who need facilities for active 
recreation at least once a week. Try to visualize the 
number of golf courses, badminton courts, tennis courts, 
Y.W.C.A.’s and Y.M.C.A.’s, etc., meeded to at 
commodate 400,000 people—and don’t include the 
playgrounds which should be monopolized by those 
of school age. We just do not have that many places 
for people to play, but still most of those people do 
need exercise. 

Visualize the adult population of Los Angeles, sit- 
ting at their desks, or standing on their feet during a 
nerve-wracking day. Picture them with their occu- 
pational stoops, their slack abdominal muscles, theif 
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aching feet, their overweight, their underweight, and 
all the other ills to which the flesh is heir. Most of 
those people would look better, sleep better, feel bet- 
ter, and be better citizens if they got some exercise. 
If they can’t or won’t get it in recreational activities, 
then we must supply a substitute for them, a substi- 
tute which meets each of their individual needs. You 
know and I know that no one simple calisthenic 
routine will do it. They need to understand the basic 
problem involved and choose the specific exercise which 
will kelp to solve that problem. 

The girl who sits all day at a desk with round 
shoulders and a forward head certainly does not need 
forward bending. She needs straightening and stretch- 
ing. The girl who runs a drill press with her feet 
doesn’t need more leg exercise, but she may well need 
abdominal exercise, or exercise to protect the arches of 
her over-worked feet. The mother of a three-year-old 
child doesn’t need stimulating! She needs relaxation. 
We have been sending these girls and women out of our 
schools with no basis for choosing an exercise to meet 
their needs. We exercised them, but we failed to 
teach them. 

Exercise is our business. We know so much about 
it that we forget that everyone doesn’t know as much 
as we do. I had this pointed out to me this summer 
when I was visiting a friend who suffered with 
dysmenorrhea. I asked her if she was using any ex- 
ercise to relieve it. She was surprised and said: “Ex- 
ercise? I didn’t know there was any exercise for that!” 
I taught her a set of exercises for dysmenorrhea, which 
she followed faithfully, and to her surprise and gratifi- 
cation the following month she had no trouble at all. 
For ten years she had been needlessly wasting a day 
every month! Someone had failed her. She should 
have learned both how and why sometime in the course 
of her education. 


i IS a sad commentary on our teaching that many 
women think that the sole function of exercise is to 
remove unwanted fat. They are completely gullible 
and believe everything they read in the beauty mag- 
azines. Fired with enthusiasm they start out on some 
fantastic set of exercises without inquiring into the 
soundness of the method. 

It seems to me that any intelligent girl who has 
passed through our educational system should know 
enough about exercise and mechanics to select an ex- 
ercise suited to her needs when she has such a need. It 
is possible that many of our girls will never need 
this “home type” of exercise to supplement that which 
they get through other more interesting channels. But 
many of them will, and we should provide them with a 
way of choosing wisely. 

If we are to achieve this goal, our body mechanics 
program for all girls should include not only suitable 
samples of exercises, but the how, the why, and the 
‘ when for such samples. If we could teach every girl 
these basic facts, and teach so well that they woul | 
be convinced and really use the proper exercise when 
they needed it to relieve tension, provide organic stim- 
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ulation, give relaxation, correct constipation, induce 
sleep, correct faulty body alignment, and Telieve 
dysmenorrhea, we could make a contribution tg the 
fitness of our women which could be measured jy 
thousands of work hours. We cannot do this with 
forced calisthenic drills which have no meaning to the 
girls. We can do it in terms of an intelligent body. 
mechanics program which has carry-over because it jg 
meaningful and practical. 

In conclusion, let me summarize for you the thre 
points I have tried to make: 

1. Physical fitness is specific, and physical fitness 
for women is not completely identical with physica 
fitness for men. 

2. The sports program has a real contribution tp 
make to the total fitness of women if it is properly 
taught. 

3. The sports program alone is not enough. We 
must fortify it by the addition of an intelligent body. 
mechanics program which improves fitness for liyj 
because it is meaningful to each girl in terms of her 
own life and her own problems. nm 


_— 
> 





Camping is Education 


(Continued from page 267) 


ing under this program become important activities, 
These directors contend that arts and crafts, vocational 
activities, and other things that can be learned in town 
or city, have no place at camp. 

The second opinion thinks of camp with a broad 
program to suit individual needs and abilities. Ad 
ministrators believe campers should be free to experi- 
ment with nature, water sports, vocational subjects, 
arts and crafts, drama, and other things of interest, 
using factors in their natural environment and any 
other available resources. This latter opinion best ex- 
presses the idea that camping is education. Exposure 
to many things, awakening of numerous interests, 
stirring of the imagination, and broadening of one’s 
outlook help the camper to think and to become self- 
directing. All of this in a broad camping program is 
offered to the public school. 

In the great reconstruction period that. will follow 
the present conflict, the adult camp can be the stabiliz- 
ing force for this great transition period. The numer- 
ous military camps can be made available for the de 
velopment of schools of academic or vocational nature. 
Camping can drift along for many years more or it caf 
take its place among the institutions of learning. A 
broad camping program is desirable, and it should be 
suited to each age level. The following list shows a few 
of the activities to be provided in a children’s and young 
people’s camp with a broad educational program: 

1. The element of surprise in things to do, com 
munity events in which to participate, hay rides, am 
in-door puzzle and game cabin, group tea parties 
interesting camp fires, unusual trips to places of i 
terest suited to age groups, tricks and magical things 
acted, costume parties representing various nations 
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the world, circle games and dance recitals. 

2, Water sports need expansion ; there should be 
swimming activities with formations. Lifesaving and 
first-aid work, canoeing, and boating drills involve 
skills to be learned at camp. We might have musical 
choruses for small and large groups, stunt nights, book 
and poetry evenings, journalism, and many forms of 
crafts. ; 

3. Camp offers an excellent environment for the 
growth of the drama. Many forms and diversifie1 
types will find expression in camp; the religious drama 
offers a broad field. 

4. The development of religious education for camp 
needs investigation and study. Many times the service 
available is for one faith, and campers are some- 
times deprived of a real religious service the entire 
summer. 

5. The study of science in this natural environment 
would be vital. Wald flowers, plants, weeds, and fruit 
trees are some of the subjects for this diversified sci 
ence study. 

More subjects could be added to this list as di- 
rectors, counselors, and campers plan and arrange 
things they wish to do stimulated by the ideas of 
others. 

The library at camp should be a vital place of in- 
terest. In most camps it consists of a group of poorly 
cared for books. These are often piled together in an 
unattractive manner with no one directly responsible 
for them. The library should have a well-trained per- 
son in charge who has vision and foresight, and an 
understanding of the needs of young people. Results 
of studies and experiments could be filed and pre- 
served. 

Whether in peace or war, camping is vital and 
necessary for youth and adult. From the viewpoint 
of recreation only, camping is a builder of morale; it 
can be carried on indoors and outdoors, in sunshine 
and shade, and it is of great service to the nation from 
the standpoint of conservation. 


An adult camp may have any one of a number 
of objectives. It may have for its aim the building of 
physical and mental health or these may be the in- 
direct purpose. The learning of new skills and re- 
making and modifying old ones may be the chief ob- 
jectives. Camp for the adult may provide vocational 
training and make use of many things in the natural 
environment; vocations involving the use of wood, 
metal, leather, and other materials in various kinds 
of shopwork can be introduced and promoted in camp. 
Stagecraft and designing, food service work, book- 
keeping and library training may be learned in a free 
environment where one is stimulated to experiment. 
Poultry, pigs, chickens, and dairy cattle in camp 
provide an opportunity for the adult camper to gain 
first-hand information, and to experiment with the 
breeds of different animals, varieties of poultry, feed- 
ing, and stock improvement. 


Camp offers an ideal situation for the study of wild 
animals, plant life, and forestry. A special library could 
be built from the findings and the research on these 
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subjects, and a building could be set aside for this pur- 
pose. This building could be located on the camp 
grounds and could be available at all times for camp, 
school, and community use. 

For elderly men and women, camp can supply light 
activity, rest that comes from wholesome living, or 
an environment which builds a feeling of security 
which people of all ages must have to maintain good 
mental health. If they wish to modify some skills 
learned earlier, camp can supply the necessary time 
and order. 

Camping may drift along for a number of years 
administered in the same manner as previously or it 
may contribute to our educational system and offer 
training for campers of all ages suited to age and in- 
dividual interests. 

The following recommendations for camp are sug- 
gested: 

1. Camp and school life should be correlated and 
integrated since their aims and purposes are the same. 

2. Camp can help in the development of a child 
where a formal school fails. 

3. A broader and more complete training is needed 
for counselors and directors. 

4. Camp life needs to be expanded in order to make 
available to campers of all ages a better opportunity to 
broaden and create new interests, make choices in occu- 
pations, and develop skills in a free environment where 
one is stimulated by many contacts. 

5. A program for adult education should find prac- 
tical application in camp. 

6. Camp life may provide a wholesome environment 
for the development of physical and mental health. 

7. During periods of stress and upheaval in our eco- 
nomic life, camp can provide the time and order neces- 
sary for individual adjustments. na 
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Red Cross Program 
(Continued from page 248) 


ripping of straps or wrenching of shoulders. 

Gradually the soldier learns to swim under all these 
conditions wearing full clothing and carrying full field 
equipment and light weapons. He discovers that air 
pockets, formed in his clothing and his pack, provide 
him with something of a float. He also finds that by 
blowing air into his clothing he can increase its buoy- 
ancy for a time. With the knowledge that he will not 
be dragged beneath the surface by the weight of cloth- 
ing and equipment, his confidence in deep water in- 
creases. 


LL swimming programs for the service man in- 

clude lifesaving. Two personal safety skills which 
are taught each trainee are disrobing in deep water 
and releasing of cramps. While it is almost always 
advisable under combat conditions to keep clothing on, 
situations may arise when it may be advisable to re- 
move a part or all of the clothing. Practice in disrob- 
ing is an excellent device for developing breath control, 





and gives the swimmer increased assurance that he 
cope with almost any situation in the water. Correy 
methods | for the release of cramps in the calf of 
leg and in the foot are taught in this phase of the life. 
saving program. 

Rescue skills include the tired-swimmer Carry, toy. 
ing by one wrist, particularly useful in rough Water 
and in surf, and towing by back of blouse or shirt as 
an effective means of carrying a helpless victim. They 
are practiced with both rescuer and victim fully ¢lag 
The course concludes with thorough-going drill in thy 
prone pressure method of resuscitation by artificig 
respiration. 

The basic skills in the functional swimming coury 
for the service man can be taught in home pools q 
easily as at military bases. In fact, because of the fewe 
numbers involved, the individual can profit more from 
pre-induction training. The instructor has only ty 
adapt the progressive swimming lessons which haye 
long been available to the public. After beginner anj 
intermediate courses have been completed, conditions 
under which men enter the water in actual warfare cap 
be simulated in the pool. Following the same methods 
used under military supervision, men can be taught to 
swim with heavy clothing, carrying improvised equip. 
ment which approximates Army packs and rifles. While 
no training can be given in oil-covered waters, they 
can learn the splash recovery method as described 
above in military practice. They can learn to keep 
afloat for a long period, use strokes which will not 
tire them, swim with arms or legs only, tow a helpless 
companion, and apply artificial respiration. 

Wherever there is water to swim in, every man whose 
induction is imminent should be given a chance at this 
instruction. How can this be accomplished? Through 
the medium of pool operators the facilities can be made 
available, through local draft boards the men can ke 
reached, through Red Cross chapters the instruction 
can be carried on. 

For the success of this program, much depends on 
the initiative and cooperation of pool owners and oper- 
ators. Every pool is needed—Y.M.C.A., school and 
college, civic, club, and private pools. By opening their 
pools to the pre-service man, members of private club 
and association pools can render an important patriotic 
service. Red Cross chapters everywhere are ready to 
function as co-sponsors of the program. With their 
assistance, a schedule can be worked out whereby pods 
can be released for scheduled hours each week, instruc- 
tors assigned, and classes formed. 





HE national Red Cross is prepared to back up amy 
Vase which will make an all-out effort in this 
direction. If more local instructors are needed, Red 
Cross field representatives will be sent from the na 
tional organization to conduct instructor classes. Under 
this supervision, all classes will be taught by qualified 
instructors, with adequate protection by lifesavers 
holding Red Cross certificates. 

There is a two-fold purpose in the fighting swimmer 
program: first, to save lives, second, to fit men to ut 
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dertake tactical assignments which are amphibious in 
nature. The pre-induction program has another pur- 

se. It reduces the time which must be devoted to 
swimming instruction at camp, leaving more hours for 
training in other fighting skills. It will also assure 
more service men of the opportunity of progressing 
from beginner to “fighting swimmer.” 

As conceived by the Red Cross this plan for the 
protection of our fighting forces on land and sea will 
he the greatest swimming program ever launched in 


any country. »« 





Swimming Formations 
(Continued from page 263) 


left hands in center, swim on right sides, using right 
arm and scissors kick. Each swimmer keeps opposite 
another. 


INCE many of the patterns are not limited to a 

particular stroke or stunt, the teacher may adapt 
the patterns to more than one level of ability ; the same 
pattern may be used more than once without its du- 
plication being obvious. The following is an example of 
the use of the same circle pattern in two different ways. 
There are eight swimmers, four moving toward the 
center of the circle at the same time that the other 
four are moving out: 

1. The 8 swimmers are quite close together, facing 
toward center of the circle in deep water. They are 
numbered in succession. Pattern: (a) the odd num- 
bers dolphin and come up nearer the center. The even 
ones back-crawl kick out from center; (b) the odds 
back-crawl, kick out ; the evens scull feet first to center ; 
(c) repeat (a); (d) repeat (b). 

2. The 8 swimmers are in shallow water, the odd 
numbered ones are in the center of the circle facing out, 
and the even ones are ten feet out from the center 
facing in. Pattern: (a) the odd ones porpoise dive out 
from center, stand, face in, and the even ones por- 
poise dive to center, stand and face out; (b) the odd 
ones porpoise dive to center, stand, and face out; and 
the even ones porpoise dive out, stand, and face in; 
(c) Repeat (a); (d) Repeat (b). Repeat several 
times, doing them quickly. 

Lines and curves are the bases for floating forma- 
tions as well as for moving ones. 

The accordion is a line of swimmers, floating side 

by side with every other one facing in the opposite di- 
rection. Each swimmer holds the ankle of each one 
next to him. Two separate swimmers, one at each end 
of the line, pull the line until all arms and legs are 
stretched apart; then they push the line closed. 
The solid triangle and square may move as a float- 
ing unit. The floaters clasp the upper or lower part of 
the arms of those in a horizontal line with them, keep- 
ing elbows straight, and attach feet to the shoulders or 
arms of those ahead of them, keeping knees straight. 
Kicking by members of the last row propels the unit. 
Pulling of the outside arm by those on the side edge 
moves the unit faster. 
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Many effective floating formations are made in the 
pattern of a circle. Assistance is often given by swim- 
mers who hold up the feet of poor floaters, and who 
at the same time are part of the pattern. Circular 
floating patterns can be moved around by some of the 
members swimming on the outside. 

About eight patterns constitute a good formation. 
In choosing them it is well to keep in mind the transi- 
tion from one pattern to another so that it may be 
smooth and if possible, result in a design in itself. 
Choice of patterns may be made abstractly or a theme 
may be used as the selective basis. A military theme 
Suggests lines, even numbers, and precision. A dance 
suggests couples, circles, and weaving. Fundamental 
to building the formation is the consideration of the 
ability of the swimmers, for the simple formation done 
well is far more effective than the difficult one done 
poorly, and is more satisfying to the swimmers. wa 
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The New Jersey Law 
(Continued from page 253) 


SENIor Hicu, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades: 

Tactics and free exercises and rhythmics including 
general and specific corrective exercises for mass 
application* 

Individual posture improvement and correction* 

Heavy apparatus of all types* 

Mass games and stunts, including those of com- 
bative type* 

Dancing* 

Co-educational dancing 

Swimming and showers 

Boxing, wrestling, fencing, and archery* 

Pyramids, all types (free and apparatus) 

Sports and sports skills* 

Athletics—track and field* 

Tests and measurements—heavy apparatus and 
sports skills achievement program or physical fit- 
ness index* 





Program of Instruction—Health and Safety 


ELEMENTARY ScHoot—Personal Health Instruction 
and Health Behavior : 
Nutrition 
Sunshine and fresh air 
Sleep and rest 
Care and cleanliness of the body 
Dental health 
Healthful clothing 
Simple precaution against common infections 
Juntor High ScHoot—Personal Health Instruction: 
Nutrition 
Elementary physiology applied; effects of narcotics ; 
tobacco and alcohol 
Prevention and control of communicable diseases 
Home and community health 
Simple first-aid instruction and care of minor ac- 
cidents 
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Safety instruction and practices 
SENIor HicH ScHOOL: 
First-aid and safety instruction and practice 
Nutrition 
Home nursing instruction and practice 
Child care instruction and practice 
Problems of personal growth and adjustment 
Public health with particular attention to Prevention 
and control of tuberculosis 


Extra Curricular Activity 


Physical Education shall connote extra curricular 
activity and credit shall be given on the basis of 249 
hours—equal to one-half unit. For example, a boy o 
girl in order to win credit would have to average more 
than two hours of physical exercise after school for {7 
days a month for 7 months. Activities that shall be 
recognized for extra-curricular credit are those to be 
found in the general sports area. A half unit in after. 
school work shall not be counted more than once jy 
place of the regular school program, but a pupil may 
earn a full unit during his high school course by taking 
two years of extra-curricular work for 480 hours, 

Adequate play space and athletic fields including 
showers and swimming pools shall be supplied for 
physical education by the Board of Education accord. 
ing to the recommendations of the Committee on Plant 
Facilities, Equipment and Supplies, and Gymnasiums, 
American Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Where a district cannot afford this 
expense it shall become the obligation of the state to 
provide it. 

Note: Many of the recommendations in the above 
suggested codification are already covered in the educa- 
tional laws as issued by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, but they are not enforced. How to put teeth 
into the law and make communities live up to them is 
more or less a question of public sentiment. ne 


== 





An Emergency Program 
(Continued from page 259) 


mainder the class is divided between the two in- 
structors. 

The following is a list of the activities to be taught 
during the year: 

Team Sports—Touch football, basketball, volleyball, 
and softball. 

Tumbling and Apparatus—Beginning tumbling, and 
stunts on the parallel bars, horizontal bar, side horse, 
and ropes. 

Combatives—Boxing, wrestling, and combative 
stunts such as hand wrestling, King of the Ring, etc. 

Individual Sports—Badminton, deck tennis, ping 
pong, and tennis. 

Calisthenics—A graded series of exercises and wand 
drills. 

Testing Activities—Twenty-foot rope climb, pus 
ups, Burpee Test, jump and reach, pull-ups, standing 
broad jump, seventy-five yard dash, 12-pound shot 
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ut, mile-and-a-half run, and Army obstacle race. 

Other Activities—Rope skipping, cross-country run- 

ning, and occasional relays and games of low organi- 
+] 


tion. 
ake program outlined is broad in scope.. We can- 
not give extensive training in all of the fields listed. 
In spite of this it was decided to make the program 
yaried. Most freshmen have had no previous instruc- 
tion in many of these activities. Some of these men 
will be with us only one or two years when they leave 
to go into the service. The program introduces them 
to many of the activities which they will find in their 
physical training programs in the service. The ac- 
tivities offer opportunity for the development of physi- 
cal fitness. 

Calisthenics are given every day. The achievement 
tests are to be given three times a year—at the be- 
ginning and end of the first semester and at the end 
of the second semester. A unit is given in each of the 
team sports, tumbling and apparatus, boxing, and 
wrestling. The other activities are combined with these 
units or given indoors during inclement weather. 

From the experience gained last year it was ap- 
parent that a different type of class organization and 
procedure was needed to meet the demands of the 
larger classes. Free play and practice is encouraged 
during the ten minutes before class begins. Roll is 
taken for the group during this period. At the be- 
ginning of each period ten minutes of calisthenics are 
given; one instructor leads while the other gives in- 
dividual instruction where needed. 

Leaders were elected and each class divided into 
squads. During the three testing periods the class is 
also divided into two sections, which alternate weekly 
between the sports unit and a testing and activities unit. 
For example, in the fall, the sports unit was touch 
football with emphasis upon the learning of skills and 
rules. In the alternate unit, achievement tests were 
given three days a week, and tumbling and running, 
the other two days. The testing was done on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday because on those days both 
upper and lower classmen are present. At the end of 
this time all classes took two weeks of touch football 
with emphasis upon learning and executing specific 
plays under the direction of both instructors. The 
completion of this unit preceded the intramural touch 
football competition. 

Within each class one instructor is responsible for 
the sports program and the other for testing and other 
activities. This plan will be followed during the other 
two testing periods. When testing periods are not in 
progress each instructor takes half the class for the unit 
scheduled, alternating in those activities where equip- 
ment is limited. 

During the sport season, the head coach in that 
sport does not teach physical education. This causes 
a shift in the instructional staff at the end of each var- 
sity season. Continuity of program content and pro- 


cedure is maintained by staff meetings on Saturday 


morning when the next week’s work is planned and 
scheduled. 


The calisthenics are presented and their 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Fundamental training for positions 
in physical education and physical 
therapy. 


¥% 4-year B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. 3-year normal 
course. 


¥% 3-year specialization course in phys- 
ical therapy — provides theory and 
practical experience. Special war 
course — Physical Therapy Aides — 
starting July ist. Graduates obtain 
clinical experience in Army hospitals 
with salary. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—-sailing, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Skiing stressed — Winter Sports Ses- 
sion. Thoroughly equipped gymnas- 
ium. Pleasant dormitory life. Excel- 
lent placement record. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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execution demonstrated by the instructor in charge 
of this section. The sports units are presented for dis- 
cussion and demonstration by the instructor most com- 
petent in that sport. The testing activities and pro- 
cedures are presented for discussion by the instructor 
in charge of the testing unit. This gives each in- 
structor an intimate knowledge of the program. By 
having each responsible for presenting his specialty as 
an integral part of the work the instructors feel their 
responsibility for the success of the program. 

The student’s grade shall be based upon his achieve- 
ment test records, expertness in the sports, combatives, 
tumbling, and apparatus as determined by subjective 
rating by the instructor and on written tests. 

It will be interesting to compare the achievement 
test scores made this year with those made last year. 
Will the more varied program and the increased time 
result in a higher state of physical fitness? We con- 
tinually ask for more time to make our programs more 
effective. Once again war has turned the spotlight on 
our field. We have been given the time. Now that we 
have the time, the question is, can we do a better 
job? »« 


~~ 
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Wyoming Physical Education 


(Continued from page 265) 


ing as effective as possible, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. There should be an increase in the number of 
schools offering actual physical education instruction 
on the grade-school level to supplement mere recess 
play periods which may or may not be properly guided 
and supervised. 

2. More supervision and aid to the gtade school 
classroom teacher in her administration of the physical 
education program would be advisable. Such super- 
vision might effectively be handled by the high school 
or the junior high school instructor, provided her 
schedule of classes was arranged to permit it. 

3. In the high schools, the program would be im- 
proved if a larger percentage of those schools now 
offering physical education would cause it to become 
a required subject in their courses of study. The length 
of the class periods of 45 minutes to 60 minutes is 
acceptable, but an increase in the number of days each 
week that the class meets would help. A sixty-minute 
period five days a week is recommended. 

4. It is suggested that high schools teaching physical 
education should require instructors in the field to have 
at least a minor, preferably a major, in physical educa- 
tion. 


5. It is suggested that the teacher-training depart. 
ment at the University of Wyoming require al] Majors 
in the education department, and all prospective eg. 
mentary and primary level teachers to complete cer. 
tain courses in physical education at the elementg 
level, and to have done some practice teaching and 
planning of a physical education program, under super- 
vision, before they begin actual teaching. 

Wyoming is one of ten states in the United State 
which has organized a State Athletic League for high 
school girls, to aid in the proper choice and administra. 
tion of athletics for girls of the public schools of the 
state. 

Wyoming is still “way out there,’ but in spite of its 
reputation of being a “jumping off place,” it really js 
not too backward in its organization, administration, 
and operation of physical education in the public 
schools. The fact that in a state the eighth largest in 
the country there is a scattering population about equal 
to that in the cities of San Antonio, Providence, or 
Akron, makes for a problem of transportation and the 
communication of ideas, not only relative to physical 
education, but also in other fields of interest. Inae- 
cessibility of one town to another causes new ideas, 
practices, and procedures to be slower in taking hold in 
the individual communities, but the fact remains that 
98 per cent of our public schools offer some physical 
education, even if we are “way out here.” ne 
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Rhythmic Body Training 
(Continued from page 256) 


movement begins to unfold in all its depth, breadth, 
and variety. At the same time, through a study of 
pulse, the student becomes acquainted with the laws 
which govern the reciprocal interaction of these two 
states, and gradually approaches the point where he is 
able to control their relationship and make balanced, 
or, if he chooses, consciously unbalanced, movements. 
This study has profound psychological implications. 
Neuromuscular states of tension and relaxation are 
physical manifestations of the psychological states of 
activity and passivity. These two are basic counter- 
parts of a healthy personality, neither one of which 
can remain undeveloped without causing an imbalance 
of the whole. A state of activity which does not find 
its natural beginning and end in quiet periods of re- 
cuperative passivity can become nervous, cramped, 
abortive, destructive to the one who acts as well as to 
his environment. On the other hand, passivity which 
fails to conclude in renewed vitality of action can be- 
come a negative, weakening, down-dragging force. 








Intensive Dance Course. For 
teachers and professionals. Di- 
ploma. Faculty of ten master 
teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, 





38Years-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE- in New York 


4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and one thousand teachable 
dances with music and complete descriptions, $1.50 up. 


Summer School—June, July and August. Please write for catalog 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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STUDY of rhythmic body movement can help 
A tie individual cultivate that aspect of his person- 
ality which may be weak at the expense of the other. 
The over-active person, whose tight muscles invariably 
reflect his tense nervous state, will learn to relax both 
muscles and nerves through consciously controlled body 
exercises. He will learn to make himself passive at 
will when he feels the need, and will, through the ex- 
perience of passivity, become more flexible and creative 
in his active periods. The over-passive one who suffers 
from sluggishness will experience a new vitality 
through vigorous, purposeful body movement which 
will have its reflection in his mental state. 


Perhaps the most far-reaching result of this phase 
of the work lies in its group application. If we think 
of every relationship between two or more individuals 
as a dynamic interaction of living forces, then the alter- 
nation and balance of activity and passivity becomes 
essential for a harmonious relationship. Only con- 
flict can result from the interaction of two completely 


. active partners, whereas two entirely passive ones are 


hardly likely to accomplish much together. On the 
other hand, if one of the two is always active and the 
other always passive, it is no longer a partnership but 
a domination of one by the other. A cooperative and 
productive relationship depends upon a flow of force 
between the two, now one and now the other playing 
the active role, in a constant give and take, which 
welds the two into one. Our group work in rhythmic 
body movement is rooted in this principle. By con- 
trolling the degrees of tension and relaxation in their 
own bodies, first two persons, then three, and finally 
larger groups learn to move together in harmony. The 
effect of such group movement, where the relationship 
between members is not a mechanical but a living, 
dynamic, and creative one, can be a powerful experi- 
ence for the participant and also for the spectator. 


T THIS point we are, as you may have guessed, 

over the border into the field of creative dance. 
The more intensely the rhythmic experience of body 
movement is reflected in the consciousness, the farther 
we find ourselves from gymnastics and the closer to 
dance. When the physical function is completely dom- 
inated by the mental image and the movement of our 
body has become a means of communicating rhythmic 
experience, then we are dancing. 

The ultimate goal of a rhythmic body training is 
dance. However, it should be clear from the previ- 
ous paragraphs, that there is no rigid line where dance 
begins. The element of dance is already present in the 
first exercise, which is directed not so much toward the 
improvement of the physical function as toward the 
reflection of the rhythmic experience of this function 
in the student’s consciousness. Wherever there is 
rhythmic experience, there is the element of dance, and, 
because we are all capable of such experience, we are 
all potential dancers. It would greatly further our in- 
dividual and social development if this potentiality 
were more widely cultivated. a 
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INSTITUTE FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


A REFRESHER COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SMITH COLLEGE 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 
AUGUST 2-21 
FACULTY 
Marion Broer Gertrude Goss 
Ruth Evans Martha Hitt 


Other members of the Smith College 
Department of Physical Education 
Director—Dorothy S. Ainsworth 


Special pamphlet sent on request 


ADDRESS: 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Registration should be in by June Ist 
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On the New York Skyline 


. . . . A HOTEL APART 


In size. accommodations, and in the scope of 
its facilities, the Henry Hudson stands apart 
on the hotel scene. Your room key is figura- 
tively a pass key—to six lounges, five sun- 
— numerous music studios and swimming 
pool. 


Three popular priced restaurants. 


* 
1200 ROOMS WPTH BATH 


Many floors reserved exclusively for women 
WEEKLY--from $15.00 Single, $20 Double 


DAILY—from $2.50 Single, $3.50 Double 
Guaranteed low rates for members of the 


Armed Forces and their families. 
Home of the Offiicers’ 
Penthouse Club 
John Paul Stack, 


General Manager 





353 WEST 57TH STREET @ NEW YORK 
Just west of Broadway 
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New Books Received 





Hiking, Camping, and Mountaineering. Roland C. _ Geist. 
(New York City: Harper & Brothers, 1943) 297 pages, $3.00. 
This book was written to interest and stimulate those mil- 

lions of Americans who sit and watch athletic contests to get 

out and enjoy hiking, camping, and mountaineering. It gives 
the essential information for all who wish to enjoy these 
relatively simple and inexpensive pleasures. A feature of the 
book is the number of helpful halftones, charts, and tables show- 
ing equipment and its uses, famous trails, mileage tables, shel- 
ters, typical hiking schedules, points of interest along trails, etc. 

In every respect this book meets the requirements of those who 

are now thinking about “trail-blazing” and want to know how 

to get the most fun out of it. 


The Sight Saver. C. J. Gerling. 
House, 1943) 202 pages, $2.00. 
Every year millions of dollars are wasted on useless or dan- 

gerous eyewashes and similar products. These sales not only 
represent a loss of money in the long run but too often a loss of 
sight as well. This book attempts to combat the ignorance 
which enables such quackery and fraud to exist. It covers 
the subject of sight conservation from every angle without in- 
vading the province of the family physician or the eye 
specialist. 


(New York City: Harvest 


Services to the Orthopedically Handicapped. Louis P. Hoyer, 
director of study. (Philadelphia: Walther Printing House, 
1942) 110 pages, 50¢. 

This is a report of a study made to determine whether the 
program of services offered to the orthopedically handicapped 
child was adequate. School systems and agencies rendering 
this type of service throughout the United States were visited. 
Statistical matter has not been reported but rather the general 
conclusions based upon it. These conclusions have led to 
recommendations which if adopted will make for increased 
effectiveness in the program. 


Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory Manual and Study Guide. 
Second Edition. Barry King and Helen Roser. (Philadelphia : 
W. B. Saunders and Co., 1943) 253: pages, $2.75. 

This laboratory manual and study guide has been written for 
use with many of the standard texts on anatomy and physiology. 
The exercises are designed to help the student learn by active 
participation in the laboratory and by summarizing the knowl- 
edge gained from lectures,. reading, demonstrations, laboratory 
experience, and other teaching methods. 


Adventures in Growing Up. C. L. Brownell, J. F. Wil- 
liams, K. M. Conrad, Ruth Evans, A. A. Kaplan, J. M. 
Pinckney, and D. N. Ruef. (New York City: American 
Book Company, 1942) 480 pages, $1.60. 

The purpose of this book, another in the health series by 
Brownell and Williams, is to help in the establishment of 
healthful ideals and attitudes based on sound knowledge which 
will be of service to young men and women in charting 
their own course and in planning a program of healthful living 
for others. There are sections on safety, appearance, thinking, 
adolescence, health science, .and public health. 


Well and Happy. Clifford L.. Brownell and Jesse F. Wil- 
liams. (New York City: American Book Company, 1942) 
156 pages, 76¢. 

This is the first of a series of books prepared to carry a 
health program through the schools. It covers the early years 
in school and at home with various daily health experiences 





told in simple language. Each experience revolves 
particular health or good living habit. 
illustrated. 


around 
The book is abundantly 







Clean and Strong. Clifford L. Brownell and Jesse F. Wit 
liams. (New York City: American Book Company, 1942), 
180 pages, 80¢. ; 
This is the second book in the health series by the authors, 

Its emphasis is on health and physical fitness through cool 

living and eating habits as in the first book of th ; 























€ series,” 
Fit and Ready. Clifford L. Brownell and Jesse F. Williams” 
(New York City: American Book Company, 1942) 339m 
pages. 84¢. 



























This is the third book in the health series by Brownell ; 
Williams. The health lesson stories in this volume are adapted 
to a slightly higher level than those in the first two books, The 
responsibilities taught are correspondingly greater. 
























Safe and Sound. Clifford L. Brownell and Jesse F. Williams 
(New York City: American Book Company, 1942) 277 
pages, 88¢. 






This book is the fourth in the school health series by 
Brownell and Williams. In bringing out health and good 
habits in the narratives, history is brought into the stories. The 
language and text are more technical than in the previous 
volumes as shown in the section on the care of the skin. 


Hale and Hearty. Clifford L. Brownell and Jesse F. Wil- 
liams. (New York City: American Book Company, 1942) 
292 pages, 92¢. 

In the fifth book of the health Series by the authors in place 
of the elementary stories used previously, an adaptation of text- 
book style is used. The subject matter uses history to a great 
extent to explain health practices, and much use is made of 
analysis and physiology. 
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